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SPOKEN AT SEA. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 





“ Sailing away 
Losing the breath of the shores in May, 
Dropping down from the beautiful bay 
Over the sea-slope vast and gray !"" 


HE Swallow was under sail. 
How we held our breath and 
watched, and stilled the beating 
heart, and drove back the tears, 
and smiled pitifully at each 
other, and said that the night 
would be fine and the wind was 
tresh, and the Swallow had got 
@ fair start, and then choked a 
bit, and tried to hide it witha 
laugh, and then looked, and 
looked until the strange, beau- 
tifal, white-winged bird died 
out of our sight into the dark- 
ness, and the wind freshened a 
little, and a star or two peeped 
- out, and the sea moaned faintly ; 

and then we got up from our hard seat among the 
rocks, and gave short good-nights to each other, 
and went away to our lonely homes. And as day 
and night followed day and night, we carried about 
always a longing and an aching, a sense of loss, 
a fzeling of a shadow across the sunshine, of empti- 
ness, and loneliness, and waiting. Waiting! I won- 
der, sometimes, whether you know what it means, 
you men, who leave us blithely with a shake of the 
hand, or a kiss, maybe, and a God bless you, and 
are off into the stir, and business, and adventure, 
and expectation, while we, Heaven help us! creep 
slowly back into the empty home, put the house in 
order, and watch any cloud that rises in the sky, and 
woncer where vou are now, and if you ever think of 
us, and when you will come back, and go over in 
imagination all the terrible things that may happen 
in the meantime; and, between whiles, sit at the 
window and let the needle stand still, and the shoe 
fall idly in our laps, while we watch the smiling, 
shining, crooning waves, and think with terror what 
a monster this same smiling sea can be—how it kills 
hope, and crushes out love, and makes wreck of sweet 
fancies, and then smiles and sings again all the same. 
O, we women know what it is. 1 think, sometimes, 
all the romance and pathos cf life is to be found 
in these weather-stained, shabby houses which 
are huddled down upon the wharves or dropped 
among the rocks here in this quaint old town. 
If we were rich, and lived in some of the fine houses 
on the hills, and had our fathers, and huabands, and 
brothers with us always, would there be room for 
the fear which sharpens love, and the dread which 
makes it so intense? For you see, when your lover 
may be drowned out of your sight in a week or two, 
your power of loving gets awfully strengthened ; and 
then your interests are so few, your life gets narrow- 
ed down to a point. It is all the world to you wheth- 
er John comes back from this voyage or not. It’s 
likely he will, but two months ago a schooner went 
down just within hail of the shore, and the women’s 
cries are sounding in your ears yet. And you think 
what if he—and then you love him all the dearer, 
you see. If he comes back—why, I think the minis- 
ter up yonder wont need to go about proving to you 
the being of a God—and if he does not—you just 
put away the modest household things you have 
been making, you lay the muslin dress you meant 
for the wedding very carefully away in the drawer, 
and shut it close, and you shut up and turn the 
key upon a thousand hopes that sung, and blossom- 
med, and made summer in your heart; and the dress 
grows yellow, and you grow old, and gray, and fad- 
ed, and you get the wishful look in your eyes which 





belong to the women of a seafaring population, and 
by-and-by drop patiently into your grave. 

Ah well! It’s all the same somewhere and some- 
time, I suppose, but youth has strong impulses and 
eager longings, and can’t see its idols broken with- 
out sharp agonizing spasms. And so I shut my 
eyes when the Swallow went out of sight, and pray- 
ed that I might not live to see the day when I 
should look and look, and Archie would not come 
back to me. 

Father’s voice broke in upon my thoughts. He had 
always a cheery, heartsome way of speaking, had 
father, and I couldn’t help opening my eyes and try- 
ing to smile back at him, though my heart lay like 
a lump of lead in my bosom. 

** She’ll have a fine catch and a good voyage,” said 
father. ‘And so cheer up, Molly, my girl. A 
stancher schooner never sailed out o’ Marblehead, 
nor a better skipper than Archie. And so there’s no 
use of fretting if you mean to keep your cheeks round 
and rosy for Archie’s kiss when he comes back.” 

I stifled a sob, and brushed some salt water out of 
my eyes, and holding on to father’s arm, clambered 
over the rocks, and up to the little plain brown house 
where we lived. 

It was such a very small plain house that, if you 
are accustomed to fine dwellings, I dare say you 
would not believe there could be much comfort in it. 
But if you thought so, you would be greatly mistak- 
en. I don’t believe it is because it is my home 
that I think it is so pleasant. Archie always 
said it was just the cosiest home; and Douglass 
Doon—but then Douglass was a bit of a poet, and 
poets they say don’t see things just as they are, sol} 
wont quotehim. But let me describe it a bit. 

In the first place it was a little way up from the 

.rocks, far enough for a strip of green grass before the 
door, and a flower-bed under the window, though I 
mistrust the soil is not good for delicate things, since, 
to my great grief, [ can only make four of the hardier 
kinds blossom—and—where was I—O! far enough 
from the rocks for the grass and flowers, but not too 
far for one to hear the plash of the waves, and even 
when the wind is high, for the salt spray to be driven 
against the walls. The house was long and low, one 
great room which we called the kitchen, but which 
looked more like a ship’s cabin than anything else, for 
father had a host of things there which you wouldn’t 
understand if I were to tell you their names, and a 
bed for mother in one corner, for mother, you see, 
had been bed-ridden for more years than I can re- 
member; and a great open fireplace, where we had 
always a cheerful fire, tor wood, in those days, was 
not high with us, and then we sometimes got a heap 
of dritt-wood that always in its burning set me to 
thinking of the ships gone down in the storms, and 
drowning people crying out vainly for help. I never 
would have this wood put on just before going to 
bed, though father laughed at me ever so much, for 
then I knew what my dreams would be. 

Besides the kitchen, there was a very small room 
just the other side of the entry. It was where we 
used to sit when Archie came over of a evening, and 
I had some shells and corals on the mantel-piece 
which he gave me—and for his sake I liked it. Oth- 
erwise it was not so pleasant as the kitchen, with its 
ruddy fire, and father’s chest to sit on in the corner 
—as comfortable as any sofa—and the neighbors 
coming out and in, and mother lying there, always 
so peaceful and contented, ready with a joke 
if you liked, or a bit of comfort if you hada 
touch of the heartache. The bed is empty now, 
and nicely made up with white pillows, but of- 
ten in the twilight I think I hear a soft voice speak- 
ing from that corner, and I start and look around, 
and it is nothing but my fancy—though what so like- 
ly, after all, that mother should be right here, and 
ready to help me in my sorrow? She was always 
such a hand to comfort one. That was why, I dare 
say, that and father’s being so ready at a good story, 
that made our house such a rendezvous for the neigh- 
bors. Scarcely a day passed that somebody didn’t 
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run in, and if I hadn’t got a knack of stitching and 








talking, too, I should have wasted a deal of time with 
them. But I could turn off the shoes just as fast for 
all their chatter, and it was so much company, es- 
pecially after the Swallow sailed, and Archie wasn’t 
running in at odd times. 

In the first few days they talked mostly about him, 
you may be sure, and what a stanch vessel the Swal- 
low was, and what a capital skipper Archie, and how 
young to be skipper at all. And then they would 
nod and blink at father and say: 

**T suppose, cap’n, you’ll lose your girl when the 
young fellow comes home again.” 

And father would smoke a puff or two, and say 
*twas the way of the girls, and Molly was like the 
rest in wanting to chip the shell, and mother would 
come out with a bit of mild wisdom such as “a 
daughter well lost, is a good son gained.” AndI 
just stitched away, and got used to my cheeks grow- 
ing red, and the jokes, meant kindly enough, I doubt 
not. And so when the day’s work was done, | stole 
out on the rocks to watch the sea and sky,:and think 
of Archie, And this I did more and more as Septem- 
ber drew nigh, and the Swallow might come in sight 
any day. 

But nothing ever happens as you expect it, you 
know, and I was stitching away with all my might, 
and not at that instant thinking of Archie, though, 
to be sure, he was never far from my thoughts, when 
in comes father one day, and while he potters about 
the fire, says: 

*‘ Molly, my girl, there’s a schooner in from the 
Banks.” 

“Eh, father!’ I said, not thinking. 

And then mother—she was always so quick—cried 
out, with a thrill in her voice that went through 
me: 

*‘ Molly, Molly!” 

Then I sprang up, and just stopped to give hera 
kiss, and away I ran, past boys, and women, and 
girls, all tending towards the wharf, and I just got 
glimpses of faces lit up so strangely, and eyes that 
did not know whether to smile or weep, and 80 ran 
on, and down the alley-way, past the house which 
hid her, and there she was, the Swallow, behind the 
pier. Just a breath, a moment to hope and fear, and 
he was kissing me before all the people. We are 
simple folks, you see, and we don’t know how to hide 
our joys or our troubles, as perhaps wiser ones do, 
and I don’t know what Archie would have thought 
of me if I had made believe be coy, and turned away 
from his kiss when I hadn’t seen him for all those 
weary days. SolI never once thought of any harm 
till 1 had clung to Archie’s neck, and kissed and 
wept over him. And then, at last looking up, there 
was a stranger just a step or two behind Archie, 
looking at me with a cool, quizzical smile in his blue 
eyes that somehow made me flush, and tremble, and 
feel curiously awkward. 

I slipped out of Archie’s arms. 

‘* Who is that, Archie?” I whispered. 

Archie tossed a glance over his shoulder. 

“That? O, that is Douglass Doon,” said Archie, 
gayly. And, as ifI knew all about Douglass Doon, 
which of course couldn’t have been. 

I dare say I should have asked some other ques- 
tion, if all at once Archie had not darted away from 
mne, saying as he went: 

Iꝰve got something else to show you, Molly!” 

So there I stood, and he who had been called 
Douglass Doon sauntered coolly up and down, watch- 
ing the people as if—I could not help thinking—they 
were a flock of sheep, or rather, a group of people 
from some inferior tribe. There was interest, curi- 
osity, amusement in his look, but not a particle of 
human sympathy. I don’t know how I knew this 
then, but I did know it as perfectly as 1 know it 
now, after long acquaintance. 

You may be sure he was not himself unobserved. 
Girls eyed him askance, and whispered to me about 
him, and wondered who and what he was. You 
may guess from this that besides being a stranger, he 
was well worth looking at. 

I don’t know if 1 can convey to you the charm of 
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his looks and manner. It was not only that he was 
handsome, though he was that, that delighted you— 
it was something else, apart from his beauty. I 
didn’t think of this now, though; I only noticed that 
he had a fine clear skin, but slightly browned by the 
sun, clusters of short fair curls, a brown silky beard 
and eyes such as I had seen in picture), oval and 
long, and blue as the waves when the sky looks in 
upon them. I knew at once that he was not a work- 
ingman, but a gentleman, born and bred, for, besides 
that his hands were white and beautifully shaped, 
there was an ease and negligence in his attitude, as 
of one who took life pleasantly, and didn’t see the 
rough side of it. 

I was wondering where the Swallow could have 
picked him up when I saw Archie spring across the 
plank with something in his arms which he set down 
before me. 

‘* There, Molly!” 

She was all muffled in a sailor’s coat, and a tar- 
paulin hat was tied over her head by a handkerchief, 
so that I saw nothing but a cloud of yellow hair that 
strayed and glittered all over the shoulders of the 
rough coat, and curled and crinkled under the hat. 
But I took hor for a child, she was so small and deli- 
cate, and I said, as Archie set her down, and turned 
his smiling face triumphantly around tome: « 

“Why, where did you get that little girl?” 

“Picked her up at sea,” says Archie; ‘“‘only she 
isn’t a little girl, Molly, she’s a woman, grown up, as 
old as you are.” 

At that the creature twisted off the oid hat, and 
looked up at me with a pair of glowing dark eyes— 
such eyes as I’ve never seen before or since. They 
were brown, I think, and bad golden ligbts in them 
which dazzled you, and put you out of countenance; 


‘| there was something weird and uncanny about them, 


too. For the rest, it was a little, soft, white face, 
like a child’s, which flashed and overran with color 
at the least emotion, and was exquisitely pretty, too, 
with a beauty which, to eyes accustomed to a ruder 
kind, was something altogether novel and fasci- 
nating. 

** It was a French ship,” says Archie, “‘ that caught 
fire at sea, and we took off her crew and passengers. 
The rest went ashore at Halifax, but Miss Villars 
has no home and no friends—for ber father was lost 
on the passage,”—and Archie’s voice softened so 
kindly—* and what could she do better than to come 
with us? I told her you woul! be a sister to her, 
and if I know my girl, you will.” 

I glanced at the pretty young face, and it was all 
wet with tears, and the tender eyes looked up to me 
in such a bewitching fashion that 1 must have had 
a hard heart, indeed, not to be melted, and so I prt 
out my hand, and a little soft, boneless one stole into 
it, and I said I was sure mother would love her. 

*T haven’t any mother,” said Miss Villars, simply. 

That touched my heart, for I thought what shoull 
I do without my precious mother. And so we went 
away quite cosily together, Miss Villars leaning up- 
on me, and Archie swinging her trunk upon his 
strong shoulders, and carrying it with the greatest 
ease. Douglass Doon following a little behind, drop- 
ping a word now and then to Archie, who seemed to 
admire hin? immensely, and again sauntered along 
quite silent and absent. 

Miss Villars had found her tongue now, and proved 
herself a great chatterbox. 

“Isn’t be odd and handsome—Mr. Doon?” she 
whispered tome. “Archie worships him, you see, 
and Mr. Doon has only «yes for him. To be sure, he 
took care of me that horrible night, after poor papa 
was drowned,” she said, with a litule sob; “‘ and was 
very good in that dreadful time when the ship was 
on fire—but O me! He did it in such away. I’m 
used to being petted, you know, and my lord chilis 
me with his eyes, and his voice, and his touch. 
Archie is different. I like Archie. You are going to 
marry Archie, I suppose?” 

She put this question with an odd sort of direct- 
ness which startled me, and the more, that those 
large, uncanny eyes were fixed earnestly on my face. 
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heart. So don’t say I am not just to Archie.” 

This was when our new friends had been with us 
a week and I had seen how Douglass Doon was find- 
ing his way to her heart. I know now that it was 
not only his gentle, highbred ways that won her, 
but something fine and strong that she found in him. 
She had gota taste of those things in her youth, for 
mother was more delicately bred than father, and 
though she never hinted that she missed anything, 
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**I—I don’t know!’ I replied, a good deal embar- 
rassed. 

“ Don’t know!” She gave a little impatient shrug 
of the shoulders. ‘‘Don’t know! But you kissed 
him—and before all of us. You shouldn’t have done | 
that if you are not going to marry him!” 

I felt my cheeks grow hot. 

** You don’t understand, Miss Villars. Archie and 
I have known each other so long. Weare like brother 
and sister.” 

Her eyes grew soft and musing. 

* Ahl’’ she said, gently, and she put her hand clos- 
er on my arm, with a pretty, fond gesture. But she 
said no more about Archie. 

Afterwards, when our sorrowful times came, I 
knew I had been cowardly and foolisi—that I by 
my weak folly bad belped destroy my chance of hap- 
piness. But I am not, I’m afraid, like other girls, 
and [ could not bear to tell the truth, which was, 
that, though no words of promise had passed between 
us, Archie and I were just as much betrothed in the 
sight of Heaven as though those words had been 
said. I knew he loved me, and O, he knew, too well, 
that I loved him, and that I hoped to be his true and 
happy wife some day. It was two years now since 
he had cared for no other girl but me, and I never 
once doubted him, or feared that ’twas a wavering 
fancy. But I did not tell Miss Villars this—I could 
not—though I felt a sharp pang when she looked up 
at me with satisfied, confiding face, and whispered 
over again, as if the words pleased her: 

‘Ab! Brother and sister!” 

Just now Archie, who had got ahead, lingered till 
we came up. 

“Molly, Mr. Doon wants to stay a few weeks to go 
fishing, and get well and strong. You wouldn’t 
think it, he’s such a big fellow, but he had a terrible 
illness just before he sailed, and after theship got on 
fire he worked like a hero, and got illagain. Couldn’t 
you take him in, Molly?” 

And Archie looked at me wistfally. 

“I? OArchie, you can’t ask it. Such a gentle- 
man, and we live in such a humble way! I couldn’t 
please him.” 

O, indeed you could!’ cried Archie, earnestly. 
* He is a gentleman, as you say, but he’s a real one, 
as simple in all his tastes as we are; none of your 
shams, who would like to make you believe the world 
is not good enough for them. Do take him, Molly! 
The mother’ll love him, I know, and he’ll be ad.a! 
of company for your father.” 

*‘ You’ve taken a great fancy to him,” I said, al- 
most jealous that anybody but me should get ao 
close to Archie’s heart. 

“Then you will take him to please me, Molly,” 
said Archie, looking into my eyes, and smiling 
brightly. 

I did not know how to refuse him when he spoke 
and looked so, and I said I’d leave it to mother—if 
she liked to have Douglass Doon in the house, I’d 
not shy nay. And so when we got home, and father 
had shaken hands over and over with Archie, and 
welcomed Mr. Doon in his cheery way, and looked 
with wonder at Miss Villars, what does Archie do 
bat take his friend right in to mother! 

In a minute or two he came to me with pleasure 
and triumph shining in his eyes. 

‘The mother was as good as I knew she would 
be,” said he. And soit was settled. 

** You wont mind him for a little,” said mother, 
looking at me wistfully. ‘“ He reminds me of Jobn- 
nie, the boy whom I lost—he had the same grave, 
gentle look about his eyes. Molly, if Johnnie had 
lived, he would have been just the age of this young 
man, and as tall and strong, I’m sure. He wasa 
bonnie bairn, Johnnie,” said mother, iu a sweet, ab- 
sent way. 

** Douglass Doon shall stay, mother!” I cried. 

She did not mind me, for her thoughts were way 
back to the baby that she buried—her first child—the 
child of her early married life, when life and love 
were sweet and new. Father was always kind and 
affectionate, and I know he thought mother some- 
thing more a saint than a woman, but she, I never 
quite understood her, but I fancy she lived in a world 
of her own, quite different from the real one, and I’m 
afraid father’s honest love wasn’t quite what she had 
dreamed about in her girlhood. And then, too, moth- 
er had an education, and father’s book-learning was 
but small, and—well, the bloom gets rubbed off of 
most things, I suppose, and love loses its zest as well. 
Only nothing could have made me believe this at the 
time of which I write. As though Archie and I could 
ever be less to each other than we were. I said that 
to mother one day, and mother only smiled and look- 
ed at me in her tender, loving way. 

“You never loved Archie as he deserved!’ I cried, 
in a sudden passion, ‘‘ and now you set this Douglass 
Doon above him.” 

“I do love Archie, Molly,” she said, in her gentle 
way. ‘Archie is good and honest, and has a warm 


I would often see that she was not quite satistied 
with our life. I think any society might have been 
proud of her, and yet she was a poor fisherman’s wife. 
But her fine tastes drew her to Douglass Doon, and 
made her love, too, after a fashion, Miss Villars. 


curious, sweet way all herown. In a week she was 
more at home than I was, in a fortnight, she had a 
speaking acquaintance with half the town, would | 
chat with the men, and was an intimate with all the 
girls, and made them do just as she liked. Indeed, , 
she did that with anybody. Father worshipped her. | 
And Archie! But I tried not tosee. It isn’t pleas- 
ant to know that your lover is another woman’s 
slave. 

Miss Villars was not called by that name long 
among us, and in this, as in everything, we obeyed 
her. 

**I do not like the mees!’”’ she said, in her pretty 
French way. “It isso cold, so formal. I like Mar- 
guerite better.” 

So we tried Marguerite, but the little lady shrug- 
ged her pretty shoulders and knit her brows. An 
American accent was so harsh, she said. 

** Marguerite is French for Daisy,” said Mr. Doon 
then. ‘I think we could compass Daisy, if you 
liked.” 

‘* Daisy!” repeated Archie, thoughtfully. ‘‘ That 
is like you, a little white flower!” 

The girl’s long lashes drooped over her eyes, but 
sheshota shy sidelong glance at Archie, and his eyes 
rested upon her in a way that made my heart grow 
cold. 

‘I will be Daisy!” she said, in her charming, im- 
perious way, and Daisy it was. 

She was so sweet, so charming, that I did not won- 
der at Archie’s too evident fascination. And yet 
there was not a word, a look, not the very stress of 
voice as the two talked, that was not laid up in my 
memory. I was with them all day, and at night I 
used to lie awake and think. Ah me! the glory and 
sadness of those summer nights will never pass out 
of my soul? 

In September mother began to say: 

‘Molly is pale. The girl works too hard, father.” 
And father said, jokingly: 

Itꝰs a long job getting ready for the wedding, eh, 
Molly?” 

Something choked me then, and I got out of doors 
where I could breathe. Archie and Daisy were away 
somewhere, and Douglass Doon was out rowing, 
perhaps. No, here he was rising up from the bench 
under the window, and I knew he had heard it all. 
My pride rose up. I bade him good-evening, as 
pleasantly as I could, and he got up and walked 
along with me. 

“You are going down to the rocks. I may go 
with you, mayn’t 1?” And he went, so cheating 
me out of the lonely reverie I meant to have had. 

It was a clear, still summer night, the air like 
balm, and the golden moon hanging inthe sky. The 
brightness was something wonderful. Across the 
water one could see the walls of the Fort. The rows 
of houses further inland stood out bold and clear. 
Some small vessels lay close in shore, their masts and 
yards pencilled clearly on the white, moonlit sky. 
Away out at sea an occasional sail flitted across like 
aphantom. There was no sound except the rote of 
the sea, till the village bell rang nine. 

I drew my shawl around me. 

**T must go in!” I said, drearily. 

“ Wait a little,’ said Douglass Doon. 

We had talked only in monosyllables, but now he 
chose to entertain me. 1 found myself smiling ab- 
sently at his stories, and a dim sense of the charm of 
his society came back to me. 

*‘ You will go!” he said, at last. “ But you have 
not had what you came down here for, Molly—soli- 
tude.” 

“ That was not my fault, Mr. Doon,” I said, a lit- 
tle rudely, perhaps. 

“No. I knew you wished me away. But I sacri- 
ficed myself, made myself disagreeable for your 
good.”” 

“For my good!” I echoed, an intimation of what 
he meant stirring my pride, and making my voice 
cold and haughty. 

** Yes, Molly! O, you need never turn away your 
proud, sorrowful face, girl. I know you. Do I not 
know how you came here to weep over your loss 
of faith, over the boyish inconstancy that is only 
worthy contempt, Moliy ; he is not worth your tears,” 
he said, passionately. 

A step, and two dark figures came around a rocky 
point. 

*“O hush!” 
shadow. 

They passed without seeing us, but I could hear 
her soft twittering laugh, and Archie’s deep tones, 
deep and tender beyond aught that I knew them. 

I shook from head to foot, and could not take a 
step when they had passed. 

“‘ Did I not say so?” said Douglass. “I told you 
he was unworthy, Molly, forget him. I cannot bear 
to see you grieve for him.” 

I controlled myself. 

‘He is your friend, Douglass Doon.” 

** But not my lover, and so I’m not blind. Andl 
scorn the weak heart that is drawn away from you— 
from you, Molly, by that girl.” 

Woman as I was, the flattery slipped past me. I 
felt only shame and pain for Archie. 

* She is so lovely!” I said. 

“ False and fair!” 

“False! O Mr. Doon! do you know any harm of 
her?” 

He smiled. 

* You innocent girl! Was it no harm to lure your 
lover away? To make use of all her womanish arts 
to wile him away from you?” 

**She could not have meant it!” I cried, passion- 


I said, shrinking away into the 





This latter little body pervaded our house ina 


in my bosom, and I tended her in her sickness. 
She must be innocent! Why, how can she help 
it, if she is so much more attractive than I? and 
Archie—poor Archie— he has never seen any one like 
her.” 

I broke down sobbing with this, and would go 
home. Douglass Doon walked beside me. Themoon 
was hid behind the cloud now, and I could not see 
his face, but I could divine the pity he felt for me in 
his voice. And yet my heart was hard and cold to 
him. It cried out for Archie, only for Archie. 

The house was quite still when I got in. Archie 
had gone—gone without waiting to say good-by to 
me, and father and mother were asleep. 1 stole soft- 
ly up stairs. 

Daisy had a little room close by mine, and I heard 
her light feet tripping about when I went up. She 
was apt to come and sit upon my bedside in her long 
white night-gown, her.pretty bare feet tapping the 
floor, and the soft curls straying about her fair face, 
and chatter to me while I undressed. But to-night 
1 would not have her, and I crept into bed silently 
with only my heavy heart for company. 

At first the moon shone at intervals, and bright 
spots checkered the darkness of the room. But by- 
and-by they went out, and a deep gloom was in their 
stead, and I heard the low roll of thunder. I lay 
quite still, while the white lightning flooded the 
room, and the big drops began to fall on the cottage 
roof. Then I heard a soft voice call me, trembling. 

* Let me come in, Molly, and lie in your bed. I’m 
so frightened.” And the white small figure crept 
in beside me, and her warm lips touched my cheek. 
‘“* Why, how cold you are, Molly! What is the 
matter?” 

“Nothing!” I said. 

* You aren’t afraid, are you? I feel so safe with 
you!” 

Safe with me—and I with bitterness—with mur- 
der in my heart. 

A loud crash of thunder shook the house. 
gave a little shriek. 

“ How terrible it is! Let me hide my eyes in your 
bosom, Molly.” 

She crept closer to me, and pressed her soft face 
against me, and wound one small arm around my 
neck, and so lay there in my arms trembling, and 
almost sobbing, this girl who had stolen my lover 
away from me, my own precious thing, my ewe 
lamb! Were there no other men in the great world 
whom she with her girlish beauty and sweetness 
couid win, that she must take my Archie? 

My heart grew hard and cruel towards her. 
Strange, mad fancies began to throng my brain. I 
lay with wide-open, beaming eyes, and saw the red 
lightning play across the windows, saw its lurid glare 
upon the tossing waves, and the gray old rocks, and 
the grassy walls of the Fort in the distance, and the 
masts of the schooners, and the spires of the tower— 
saw them come out for an instant in the awful, weird 
glare, and then flash into the gloom of the pit, and I 
was not afraid—I, who when the Swallow was at sea, 
shuddered whenever the foam-caps glittered in the 
offing, and lay broad awake on windy nights. But 
now my love had gone down in a worse storm—the 
girl he loved lay in my bosom, and I felt a horrible 
hatred for her growing up in my heart. 

“Ts it most over, Molly?” she whiepered, pres- 
ently. 

“ Over!” 

Asif in mockery, the thunderbolt descended, a 
river of light poured in, the house rocked to the con- 
cussion, a sulphureous stench filled the room, and 
half-stunned, I tried to crawl from my bed. 

Daisy shrieked fearfully, but through it, I heard 
Douglass Doon’s voice at my door. 

‘Molly, Molly!” he cried. 

** You are safe then,” he said joyfully, as I answer- 
ed. “The house has been struck, but Heaven be 
praised, you are safe.” 

It came over me then. 

O mother, father!” I cried, and stumbled toward 
the door. 

All was still below. The storm had broken in that 
one blow, and the rain fell in sheets, and the light- 
ning came less frequently. But I groped my way 
down stairs. 

Douglass Doon was there before me. 
candle, and came towards me. 

O, what is it?” I cried, seeing his pale, awe- 
stricken face, and then in spite of him, I ran for- 
ward. 

They lay there, white and silent. Heaven help 
me! I thought it was death. But God had been 
more merciful. 

Mother came out of the swoon, and called my name 
and kissed me. But father never spoke any more. 
He was dead! 

It seemed so strange. Father, with his strong, 
warm life, his cheery voice, and heartsome, kindly 
laugh, to be lying there so quiet, never to sail his 
boat any more, never to tell stories and make pleas- 
ant jokes of an evening, never to pat my head with 
his kind, rough hand, and call me girlie. Ah me! 
Death is so dreadful! 

All the neighbors came to sorrow with us. In 
communities like ours each is knit in a way which 
inland people do not understand. A common danger 
binds all, an individual loes touches every heart. It 
may be you to-morrow or your best loved. Why 
shouldn’t you weep? 

The whole village mourned father. I remember 
how beautiful mother’s calmness seemed to me—how 
through the melancholy stir of the funeral and its 
preparations, through all the coming and going, she 
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ately. ‘‘ Don’t tell me she is so base. She has slept 


lay there with a calm, sweet smile on her dear face, 


and | never spoke except some word of hope and 
resignation. 

** It’s only for a little while that we are to be part- 
ed,” she would say. ‘It’s forty years that we've 
lived toge*ser happily, and if one must go first, ’twas 
pest it should be he. Father would have missed me 
so! "Twas best, too, that he shoulki go without a 
long illness. Father was such a stirring man, it 
would have come hard upon him to be laidup. And 
you see it isn’t as if he was away at sea, so that! 
must needs fret about him. Now I know he’s safe 
and waiting for me.” 

Do you think I had no thought of Archie in all this 
sorrowful time? Indeed, I could not have forgotten 
him, for he was so goodand kind, so gentle, that my 
heart ached to think that I had no right to his kind- 
ness. 

When the funeral was over, we went on in the old 
way, and at first it seemed so much like the times 
when father was at sea, that I think we did not soon 
realize our loss. But I naturally stayed more with 
mother, and Daisy stayed, too. She used to help me 
with the work, and would stitch away with a pretty, 
earnest face till she pricked her fingers, when she 
would shed childish tears over them. 

Douglass Doon was studying birds, and was out, 
gun in hand, half the time. Archie used to come in 
to see us, and for a little while I knew that I was first 
in his eyes. I might have won him back then, per- 
haps, but I loved him too well to be mistress of my- 
self, and then my pride awoke, and would not let me 
seek him. 

One morning he put his bright face in at the win- 
dow, and said it was too lovely to stay in doors, and 
would we go out sailing. 

1 saw the pink flush creep to Daisy’s cheek, and 
saw her eyes sparkle. 

“You go, Daisy,” Isaid. ‘‘ ’d rather stay with 
mother.” 

She half roge, hesitated, and looked from Archie to 
me, blushing. Glancing at Archie, I saw he looked 
pale and excited. 

‘* Wont you go, Molly?” he said, unsteadily. 

I shook my head, and Daisy went to get her hat. 
Afterward, I satsewing by the window, and watched 
them off. There was silence in the room. At last 
mother called my name softly: 

* Molly!” 

The sharp pain at my keart would not be hid any 
longer. Iran toher, and hiding my face on the bed, 
cried out: 

“‘ Mother, how can I bear it? Help me, mother!” 

We grasp wildly at any aid when we suffer, forget- 
ting that there are straits in life which we must pass 
through alone, shrink we from them ever so fear- 
fully. Mother knew it well, and she only stroked 
my hair softly until I had cried my fill. Then she 
said: 

“ There’s just one thing can help you, Molly—that 
other, truer love that waits for you. If you could 
take it, dear.” 

“T can’t, I can’t!” I cried, passionately. ‘‘ My one 
hope is dead, and I must sorrow for it all my days. 
O mother, if she had never come here! I was nigh 
hating her once, when father’s death scared me out 
of my wickedness. But, mother, why does God let 
such things happen?” 

She was pained, not shocked by my wild words. I 

think it is your prim, narrow, good people who can 
always recite glibly the uses of sorrow. People who 
have hearts to feel know that there are strait places 
in life so hard of passage that we can only wonder 
why the good God leaves his children in such rough 
ways. 
That night Daisy went to bed early, and seemed to 
shun the sight of me. Archie looked in, saw that I 
was alone, and was going again quickly. But I call- 
ed to him. 

He came back and stood by me, grave and pale. I 
drew off a little gold ring he had given me in happier 
days, and put it into his hand. 

‘* What do you mean, Mollie?” he said. Andl 
could see that his face crimsoned all over. 

**You must not think, Archie, that I do not see 
how it is going to be—and I—I don’t blame you, 
Archie,” I faltered. 

His eyes kindled, he grew red and pale. 

“T am not good enough for you, Molly! I—” 

I put up my hand to stop him. I could not bear 
that. 

“ You were good enough for me to love. But that’s 
no matter. I hope you will be happy, and not let 
any thought of me come to trouble you.” 

“Molly!” He looked down ut me, his eyes swim- 
ming in tears. ‘I swear to you, Molly, I love you as 
dearly as I ever did in my life—but—” He broke 
down with this, and sobbed out, ‘‘O pity me, my 
dear, pity me!’’ 

“Ido, Ido pity you, Archie, and I don’t blame 
you—only—if you could take her away from here,” I 
said, weeping. 

He gazed at me a minute, and then suddenly catch- 
ing me in his arms, kissed me tenderly over and 
over. A moment I clung to him—I that had no 
right—and then somebody stirred the door-latcb, 
and I slipped away from him, and up stairs. 

I don’t know how it happened that I awoke the 
next morning feeling so lightened of my trouble, but 
somehow my first look at the blue sky and the warm 
yellow sunshine made me content, and glad with a 
sober, quiet gladness. Was the bitterness passed, or 
was I benumbed? I did not know. Yesterday the 
sight of the sea made my heart ache—to-day I smil- 
ed to see the waves come rolling in long lines—s 
noble cavalcade with white manes streaming free. 





Mother gave me a look, and then smiled. And 80 
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when at breakfast Douglass Doon said a sailing party 
had been planned for the day, I did not say I would 
not go, and I did not even wonder why Daisy crim- 
soned so suddenly. 

Douglass said he had planned it with Archie the 


boat, and then Daisy was nestled close to him, and 
he was teaching her how to hold the tiller. It was 
Douglass who put me in, and found a comfortable 
place for me, and wrapped my shawl snugly around 
me. And so we pushed off from the little pier. 

It was a perfect day, sweete than anything that 
summer can give. The whole world was flooded with 


sing a pathetic ballad, and then I would turn my 
eyes away, for did not Archie hang on her lips, and 
look like one entranced? 

I linger over this day as its golden hours lingered. 
We landed on our rocky point, and cooked dinner, 
and Daisy hunted for shells, and Douglass explored 
the rocks, and Archie sat in the boat drowsily watch- 
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day before. We were to land at a spot on the coast, 
where among the rocks of a wild, lonely place, he 
hoped to find the eyrie of a strange coast-bird, which 
he bad been tracking for weeks. 

Archie came while I was putting up the luncheon 
--lingered near me with strange looks, ard at last 
said, suddenly, when we were alone for a moment: 

“You are cruelly proud, Molly. You wont lift a 
finger to bring me back. You see me drifted away 
in spite of myself, and you weave about you a sort cf 
frost-work, and you smile coldly and sweetly and 
say, ‘Go your way—go your way.’” 

“Yes, Archie! Go your way! I don’t know any 
word to keep you, and if 1 did, I would not care to 
say it. I told you—” 

“ Yes, I understand,” he interrupted, hotly. ‘It’s 
Douglass Doon. You can’t miss me when he’s by 
By heaven, I wish I’d let him drown, 1 wish I’d let 
them all drown in the salt sea together,” he said. 
And giving me a strange, fierce look, went out. 

I did not see him again until I stepped into the 


sunshine, that rich, autumn sunshine which warms 
the heart, and gives one a sense of sweet repose. 
Seaward, rocky island and coast came out against 
the mellow atmosphere; landward, the quaint old 
town looked fair and picturesque, and overlooking it 
one saw woods in crimson and gold, backed by dark- 
ling groves of pine. 

All the sweetness, the sadness and beauty of the 
scene went into my soul, and yet I laughed, and talk- 
ed, and was wildly gay. At odd times a thought of 
father’s grave lying alone on the hillside came, and 
then I had a sudden choking, and words died unsaid. 
Who shall account for our moods? I was utterly 
wretched, and yet I wasmerry. The others caught 
it, Daisy sang songs, and made quaint pretty little 
speeches, and Douglass and Archie told stories. 
~ Strange stories they were, stories to tell in the night 
watches on deck when the wind whistles in the 
shrouds, and the stars are gone out of the sky. I 
put my hand before my eyes, and pictures came and 
went—ships frozen in at the cruel Pole, stark, and 
desolate, and empty, standing up black hulks in the 
lonely waste, while the northern lights held their 
weird carnival in the sky, and dropped a lurid splen- 
dor on the dark, awful thing—of ships becalmed un- 
| der brazen beams, of wrecks rocking on tropical 
shores, of the storm-rack and the gale, and the fish- 
ing-schooner ran down without warning in the dread- 
ful blackness of midnight. 

Ever and anon to garnish these tales, Daisy would 


ing his line. And so it got towards three o’clock. 

I was curled up in a rocky hollow, dreamily watch- 
ing thesea, when I heard my name. Directly Doug- 
lass appeared. 

“They are thinking of going,” he said, holding out 
his hand to me. “Archie has got a nonsensical 
notion in his head of a storm. Come and see how 
foolish he is.” 

We went down where the two were standing on 
the rocks. Daisy’s cheeks were flushed, and her eyes 
were tearful. Archie looked dark and troubled. 

“You think the weather is going to change?” I 
said. 

He dropped his eyes before mine, but answered de- 


now. There’s wind there, and a good deal of it. 
We might have started before—as it is, we shall 
have to run for it!” And he glanced scowling at 
Douglass. 

“ Perhaps we had better not try it if there’s any 
risk. It will be only a squall, any way, and we'd 
better wait till it’s over,” said Douglass. 

‘¢ What do you know about it?” asked Archie, in 
contempt. “I think it will blow great gunsall night. 
There comes the wind, now.” And as he spoke, a 
light breeze curled over the sea, and little flakes of 
yellow foam began to glitter on the waves. 

Douglass looked around doubtfully. 

“I think we’d better wait here—go to the house 
yonder till it’s over. Molly, you wont try the boat 


do you go with me or not? If it hadn’t been for his 
fooling, we might have been half across by now.” 

I was on the point of saying I would go, but I 
glanced up at Daisy. She stood clinging to Archie’e 
arm, white with terror, and I caught the look he 


“I’m glad you staid, Molly,” holding my hand 


till the squall is over, and then I’ll get the people to 
take us home.” 

I did not much mind what he said, for I was watch- 
ing Archie. He had the boat quickly loosed. Just 
as she was stepping into it, Daisy turned round, 
waved her hand, and called out good-by. 

The whole picture is stamped upon my memory. 
The boat pointed seaward, Archie, strong, and tall, 
and handsome, and the slight, fairy figure beside 
him—all against a background of gloom—for by this 
time the sky was overcast, and a lurid, brassy light 
shone out of the west across the sullen, moaning 
waves, 

I said good-by, and kissed my hand to her. There 
was no hate in my heart then, and afterward I was 
more glad than words can tell that it was so. I said 
good-by also to Archie—I was glad of that, too, 
though he took no notice of it. 

We watched them push off into the coming storm, 
and then turned to seek the house, 

“Tt was a bold thing to do,” said Douglass. “ I’m 
glad, Molly, that you are safe with me.” 

His voice was kind, his eyes were tender, but my 
heart had gone out with Archie. He wasn’t absent 
from my thoughts a moment through all the fearful 
scene which followed. 

We were scarcely under shelter when the storm 
broke. -For three hours it blewa gale. A great elm 
in front of the house was uprooted, the chimney went 
crashing to the ground. From time to time a belated 
wayfarer would straggle in, faint and exhausted, 
bearing fresh testimony to the unexampled fury of 
the storm. 

We could only sit, and listen, and wait. There was 
no getting home that night—no sleep for me, while 
my heart clamored, and my whole soul agonized for 
Archie. 

We were up in the gray and cold of the early morn- 
ing, and on our way home. The sun broke out as we 
went, on the wrecks piled up along the shore, on dis- 
mantled houses, uprooted and torn trees, on the 
landscape suddenly shorn of its autumn glory, and 
on the sea—the treacherous sea moaning loudly, but 
keepin g forever its dreadful secret. 

At the door Douglass put out his hand. 

Iꝰm going to see if I can hear anything of them, 
Molly.” 

My numb lips tried to thank him, but I was silent, 
from fear. 

How mother and I sat and comforted each other 
that long, dreadful day, how the neighbors came in, 
and heard my story, and shook their heads, and 
Archie’s old mother sobbed aloud when the men said 
no boat could have lived in that wind—how hope died 
out, and doubt was only less terrible than the awful 
certainty, how night shut down, and still no news— 
have I not told it over and over to myself by day and 
by night till my heart grew sick? 

It was an hour after dark when we heard Doug- 
lass’s step at the door. 

“There is news,” said mother, quietly. And he 
came in and stood a moment looking at us with his 
kind, pitiful eyes. 

It was mother who asked him to tell us. 

‘‘ There is nothing positive from Archie,” were his 
first words, “‘ but a body came ashore this morning 
on the beach,” he said, low and slowly. 

*O Daisy, Daisy!” 

A minute, and then he said: 

‘¢ She looked calm and beautifal, just as if she was 
asleep. I thought you would like her grave to be 
here, and I staid to make everything ready.” 
Douglass walked about the room a little. 

I think—it is possible—Archie may have been 
picked up by some larger vessel. An East Indiaman 
sailed out of Salem yesterday afternoon. If he drift- 
ed out to sea, he might fall in her way—or a coast 
steamer might have come upon him. They—were—” 
he hesitated a minute. 

** Well, Douglass?” 

‘They were running towards Lynn—they never 
meant to come home—they did not mean it, Molly.” 
“ Well!” I said, stunned and wondering. 

“Don’t you see! They were going to be married. 


I clasped my bands. 

“I gee, Douglass! Go on!” 

‘* A man on the beach saw the boat tossed about 
for a minute when the storm first came up. After- 
ward the rain came, and it grew dark, and he lost 
her—but after it cleared, she was not in sight, nor ; 
had she put in anywhere along shore. The best 
judges think she went down.” 

An awful silence fell then. It seemed to last ages 


had gone home where father waited for her, and 
Douglass and I had travelied over half the world. 
But we were to spend a few days in the old place. 
We had been there a week, and I stood in the door 
one night waiting and watching for my husband. 
Somebody came up the path, a stranger, tall, beard- 
ed and bronzed. The sunset light fell fall on my face. 
He stopped, and seemed to examine me. 
“ Would you like to see my husband?” I said 
then. 
‘Molly, Molly!” he cried. “‘ Don’t you know me?” 
* O Archie, Archie!’ I faltered, and clung to the 
door for support. 
He came nearer. 
* Don’t shrink away from me, Molly. I'll only 
kiss your hand. They told me all about it; told me 
you were a happy wife. I’ve nobody in the world to 
love me, Molly; I’m going tosea in a day or two, but i 
wanted to see the look you’d have on your face; I 
wanted to see the wite-look that might have blessed 
me if I hadn’t been a foo!. I’m glad to have seen 
you, dear; you look sweet, and good, and happy, and 
I thank God for that, for now I know you have for- 
given me.” 
I told him, brokenly, that I had done that long 
age. Douglass came up, and knew him, and would 
havehim come ir. But Archie wouldnot. He went 
away hastily, and it all seemed like a dream. 
It is all a dream, this lite of ours. I have been 
alone now for some sad years, for my noble Douglass 
was early taken from me, and sitting here in my 
great house, it stands upon the site of the old one, 
but is larger and finer ; all these things I have written 
about pass betore me like the panorama of a dream, 
and all the love and desperate grief of those early 
days, methinks, might have belonged to some one 
else as well. Could 1 have suffered so much and 
lived? 
Is it alla dream, too, that lately I have had news 
from Archie. That his ship has been spoken at sea; 
that a long letter, full of remorse, and tender longing, 
and the love that in all these years could not die, 
and that for the sake of the old love he pleads with 
me to trust him again. 
Ah! what shall I do? How these hearts of ours 
cling to the old idol. I loved Douglass well and truly, 
but Archie was my first love. O Archie, Archie! 
you were terribly cruel to me, and I thought my 
love was dead. Why, then do I listen for news, why 
watch the newspapers, why read with such a thrill, 
the tidings that his ship has been spoken at sea, and 
is coming to me as fast as fair weather and crowded 
canvas can bring him? 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


HOW IT ENDED. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 





SHE was an arrant flirt and everybody knew it. 
There wasn’t a fellow inour set but had, at one 
time or another, been head and ears in love with her, 
and the majority of us had gone the length of pro- 
posing, and had only our labor for our pains. 
Speaking for myself, I can affirm that, at one time, 
I could, would and did swear that she was an angel, 
and should have been prepared to knock any man 
down who disagreed with me. I got well of that, 
however, and the wound left no scar, so it couldn’t 
have been deep. Of course she was beautiful and 
very fascinating in her ways, those pretty, pleading, 
childlike ways that this style of women always af- 
fect. But we were all getting to know her pretty 
well, and her star was on the decline; and I suppose 
she was sighing for fresh victims, when, as fate would 
have it, a candidate appeared in the person of Harry 
Delafield, who came over in one of the Cunard 
steamers and posted straight up the river; for I had 
written him that we were at West Point. 

To say that he gave one glance and was gone, 
*‘ hook, line, bob and sinker,” (excuse the phrase, 
but it just expresses what 1 wish to state!) would be 
only telling the trath. Isaw in a moment that it 


how long it would be before he would be thrown out 
struggling and panting, and then how long it might 
be before he would come to his senses and be able to 
laugh with the rest of us at our mutual infatuation. 
I little dreamed of what came afterwards, and, 
God knows! had I in the least suspected what this 
fair-haired, lily-faced girl was to be to the bronzed 
gnd bearded man, I should have warned him; I 
should, at least, have made the attempt to save him. 





and ages, and one day, one of the dark days that fol- 
lowed, we buried Daisy. The grave is just back 
from the rocky shore and tbe grass grows over it, 
and the sea sings close by, the merciless sea that 
tempted her to her death. 

It was a long, long time after this that Douglass 
urged his love, and plead with me to be his wife. 


And so one day I said: 
‘‘ Mine is a marred life, Douglass, dear, but you 
give it all the happiness it has. So if you choose to 
take it, I wont say nay.” 
One cannot pass through such ordeals without 


It was five years after our marriage when we came 





close. “ We'll go up to the house yonder, and stay 





back home for a little while. In that time mother 


‘other epithets applied to her which were not all 


| had her private carriage and horses, and quite a 


His infatuation was so great I might not have suc- 
ceeded, but I should have felt easier now, at the 
thought of having done my duty to my friend. As 
it was, he dritted—I should say he rushed—on to his 
fate, unwarned by any word of mine. 

Nominally she was under the chaperonage of her 


The boys all called her the ogress, and there were 


nice and wouldn’t sound well if written down. She 


and pretty little coquettish arts, but I suppose he 


The best of us are apt to blunder now and then, and 
of all subjects, that of falling in love is least amen- 
able to reason and sound judgment. Judging of my 
own experience of her tactics, and from what I saw 
of her treatment of Delafield, I know she lured him 
on, day after day, with but the single thought of 
bringing him to her feet. 
The csnouement came sooner than I had expected. 
Our set were rather exclusive, but somebody had 
the temerity to lug into it a French count whom no one 
knew, and as soon as ever he caught sight of Circie 
he was fascinated, and nothing would do but he 
must have an introduction, and, like asilly moth, 
go fluttering near the flame. 
Delafield was as proud as Lucifer and couldn’t 
abide the thought of sharing Circie’s attentions with 
any one else. It was all, or nothing, with him. So 
he spoke. I never knew what he said, but, knowing 
him as I did, I never doubted but the words were 
such as would have stormed and taken captive any 
true woman’s heart. As he addressed them to a 
woman without a heart they were of no avail. He 
never told me, but I can fancy the pretty start of as- 
tonishment Circie gave, the flash, and sparkle, and 
well acted surprise; the protest that she had not 
supposed his attentions were other than friendly; the 
sorrow tnat he had misunderstood her; the hope 
that they might continue to be friends. I had been 
through it all myself. , 
Delafield was completely unnerved. I found him 
wandering about in a loony sort of a way, foaming 
like a baulked tiger, listening to the music of a deux 
temps after whose notes I had just seen Circie whirl- 
ing in the arms of the count. 
I couldn’t tellyou one half his ravinge. At one 
moment he cursed her in good round terms, and the 
next vowed he loved her to madness. He railed at 
her one moment and rhapsodised herthe next. The 
coquette she had proved herself, he utterly despised, 
but the true woman he had fancied her—the ideal 
which had never existed, save in his imagination— 
that he stiii adored. He was savage and despondent 
by turns. I endeavored to get him to listen to rea- 
son, but he was too far gone, and ready to take up 
for her if I reflected upon her conduct. He couldn’t 
bear that any one beside himself should abuse her. 
In this mood the breaking out of the war found 
him. He looked upon it as an interposition of Prov- 
idence in his behalf, and the day which saw him 
mustered into his country’s service was the happiest 
he had known since Circie’s rejection of his suit. 
Seeing him so thoroughly in earnest, I began to hope 
that the old wound was healed, that he had decided 
that life held for him something beyond useless re- 
grets and the vain repinings of a lovesick boy. 
I was eager to go with him, but the government 
found me plenty to do in New York, so I forced my- 
self to look calmly after the departing regiment, see- 
ing only that pale, set face, and that erect, soldierly 
figure. 
People were surprised that Harry Delafield should 
have enlisted at all, and were yet more astonished 
when they saw him marching in the ranks as a pri- 
vate. with no badge to distinguish him from the ple- 
beian at his side. 
But to me, who knew the noble ardor which fired 
his soul, the explanation was plain. He would win 
promotion by deeds of noble daring. And promo- 
tion came right soon. His regiment marched straight 
to battle, was terribly cut up, lost nearly all its offi- 
cers, and the next I heard cf Delafield he signed 
himself captain! Which wasn’t so bad for the first 
leap. After that there was more fighting and pro- 
motion, and before long Colonel Delatield was men- 
tioned as a brave and gallant officer whose close at- 
tention to bis duties, combined with his unflinching 
courage, rendered him one of the best officers in the 
army. 
About this time, released from my irksome and 
enforced inactivity, I succeeded in getting an appoint- 
ment to active service, and set out for the scene of 
operations, determined to help the boys “ fight it 
out.” As good luck would have it, I held an ap- 
pointment on Gen. Acton’s staff, and Delafield was 


less mud on a rainy November day, in search of my 
general’s headquarters. 

Delafield was represented to be quartered at a 
place called Brentwood, the property of a widow, 
violently rebellious, and with an unpleasant habit of 
railizg against Yankees, at the same time she plead 
for a guard to be stationed about her place. As it 
was situated five miles out, on the Vernay road, and 
considered an excellent strategetic point, the general 
had detailed Delafield with a few of his picked men, 
to hold the position, under the pretence of guarding 
madam’s contrabands and corncribs. 

At my first meciing with my friend I was struck 
with the change in his appearance. The old jollity 
of manner—the old lightheartedness—in short, 


over your heroics. Mem. A sure cure for a mind 
diseased is a good dose of this infamous rebellion. 
A Virginia campaign is certain to cure the most ag- 
gravated case of blighted hopes and crushed affec- 


One evening, however, there was 2 commotion in 





imagined the lady possessed of all womanly virtues. 


camp, and the report ran that the rebels were com- 
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ng up the Vernay road, bent on flanking us. Gen- | resist telling you the part they acted in bringing a 


eral Acton gave me his instructions in a prompt and 
basiness-like manner. 

- You will immediately proceed to Brentwood. 
Caution Colonel Delatield to be unremitting in his 
vigilance, and at the first symptom of a forward 
movement on the part of the enemy, he is to send 
up a rocket and hasten to join us.” 

Putting spurs to my horse I galloped to Brent- 
wood. The place looked well. Extensive grounds 
surroundiog a stately brick mansion. A colored 
groom led my horse away. I was addressed by a 
waiter who was the very pink of politeness. ** Colonel 
Delafield and the ladies were atdinner. Would I 
join them?” I sentin a peremptory summons which 
brought the colonel out onthe double quick, and I 
imparted my orders, but, while I looked at him, I 
became conscious of an apparition at the further 
end of the hall. Good heavens! could it be possible? 
First Circie glided in, serene and smiling, then the 
ogress put in an appearance, ugly and vixenish as 
ever. I’ve no doubt I stared, open-mouthed, for a 
time, so great was my astonishment at their un- 
looked-for appearance; but my bewilderment was 
only momentary. Circie was as courteous and grace- 
fal as though she had no recollection of having 
played the jilt in other and more peacetul days, and 
what with her blandishments, and the ogress’s at- 

tempts at sociability, lsoon found myself seated at 
the table with Lwo or three black waiters bent upon 
serving me with the choicest viands. 

I had a dim consciousness that I was disobeying 
orders and doing a very foolish thing, but the idea 
was so shadowy, from being mixed up with Circie’s 
smiles, and glances, and sallies of wit, that I couldn’t 
get at the root of the matter without a great deal 
more trouble than | cared to take, 89 I took, instead, 
the “‘ good the Lord provided,” in the shape of a 
well-cooked and well-served meal, a thing I did not 
get every day, even at the general’s headquarters. 

Delafield was as gay as I remembered to have seen 
him in former years. In short, it was a remarkably 
pleasant little family party, with such a flavor of 
home life about it as could not fail to charm. The 
light and warmth, the signs of womanly presence 
ia all the little elegancies with which women of taste 
and means surround themselves, the pictures on the 
walls, the very tea service, glittering with silver and 
cut glass—appeared to me so many reminders of the 
old peaceful days when war was athbing to read about 
in histories of an earlier and less enlightened age. 

It was duty—stern and pressing, indeed—which 
caused me to mount my steed in the gathering dusk 
of that misty, rain-soaked night, and politely, but 
resolutely resisting all invitations to stop until morn- 
ing, I cautioned the colonel to be watchful, set off 
through the mud, and plunged into my despatches 
to the total oblivion of Brentwood and its seductive 
elegancies. 

God only knows how she bewitched him and with 
what devilish arts she was endowed. There was foul 
play somewhere, and only the revelations of the judg- 
ment will make plain the despicable plots of those 
she-conspirators. It is a consolation to reflect that 
such a time will come, but, until then, only the fact 
that Delafield was lulled into fancied security until 
Brentwood was surrounded by rebel guerrillas and 
ali escape cut off, that we were surprised by a night 
attack and had half our regiment cut to pieces before 
we knew what had happened, and only succeeded in 
making a stand when the lawless horde had despoiled 
us of most of our mules and commissary stores—this 
is all we know. 

It was dirty work, and the general was furious and 
awore he’d shoot Delafield, and I’ve no doubt he 
would have been as good as his word could the 
colonel have been found. But the guerrillas had 
made off with him, and with Circie and the ogress 
too, it appeared, for when we searched for them the 
birds had flown, their snug nest giving evidence of 
the haste in which they had set out. 

The general sent in a report of the affair, written 
in the heat of his indignation, accusing Delafield, 
not only of gross neglect of duty, but of (God forgive 
him!) complicity with traitors. He was a stern dis- 
ciplinarian, and had no mercy for whatever savored 
of deviation from the strict line of duty. 

And here, apparently, the matter ended; and in the 
rush of conflicting armies, the clash of steel and roar 
of battle, no event affecting merely the fate of one 
individual could long remain uppermost in the 
public mind. ; 

I don’t suppose there is, beside myself, a mortal 
living who knows the sad fate of Harry Delafield. 

Gobbled up by the rebels—confined by turns in 
each of the torture-pens that served them as pris- 
ons; starved, beaten, wounded, longing for the death 
that seemed so slow in coming, he lived long enough 
to assure me that the ragged and emaciated rem- 
nant of humanity upon which I gazed, was all that 
was left of my friend. 

And Circie and the ogress? 

I was up at West Point last summer, and, if you’ll 
believe me, I saw them there. Eight or ten years 
have made some change in their appearance; have 
given added wrinkles and crow’s fect to that disgust- 
ing old woman’s face, and taken the bloom from the 
cheeks of herniece. But there are cosmetics, and 
rouge, and powder, aud the Lord knows what— 
wherewith to repair the ravages of time, and Circie 
is yet blooming. 

You need not think I went near them. The mem- 
ory of my dead friend lay like a gulf between us. 
But there they were, artfal, designing, dangerous— 
and it was the sight of their faces that brought back 
the memory of their crime so strongly I could not 





brave man to an untimely and unhonored grave. 


“ Were I a boy, with a boy's heart-beat 
At glimpse of her passing adown the street, 
Of a room where she had entered and gone, 
Of a page her hand had written on— 
Would all be with me as it was before ? 
O no, never! no, no, never! * 
Never any more. 


“Were I a man, with a man's pulse-throb, 
RKreath hard and fierce, held down like a sob, 
Dumb, yet hearing her lightest word, 

Blind, until only Aer garment stirred; 
Would I pour my life like wine on her floor? 
O no, never! never, never! 

Never any more.”’ 





FRIGHTFUL FISHES. 

An important source of anxiety to the pear!l-divers 
in South American rivers is the multitude of dan- 
gerous fish struggling in the water, such as the ray- 
fish, whose tail is furnished with a sting three inches 
long, with which it inflicts a very painful wound; 
electric eels, whose touch alone will paralyze in an 
instant the muscles of the strongest man; the pay- 
ara, shaped somewhat like a sabre, and equally dan- 
gerous. The lower jaw of this last is furnished with 
@ formidable pair of fangs, not unlike those of the 
rattlesnake; with these it inflicts as smooth a gash 
as if cut with a razor; and, finally, the caribe, whose 
ravenous and bloodthirsty propensities have caused 
it to be likened to the cannibal tribe of Indians, once 
the terror of those regions, but now scattered over 
the towns and villages along the course of the Orino- 
co. Each time the nets were hauled on shore, half 
a score or more cf these little pests were to be seen 
jumping in the crowd, their jaws wide open, tearing 
whatever came in their way, especially the meshes 
of the nets, which they soon render useless. Their 
sharp, triangular teeth, arranged in the same man- 
ner as those of the shark, are so strong that neither 
copper, steel nor twine can withstand them. The 
sight of any red substance, blood especially, seems 
to rouse their sangtinary appetite; and as they 
usually go in swarms, it is extremely dangerous for 
man or beast to enter the water with even a scratch 
upon their bodies. Horses wounded with the spur 
are particularly exposed to their attacks; and so 
rapid is the work of destruction, that unless imme- 
diata assistance is rendered, the fish soon penetrates 
the abdomen cf the animal, and speedily reduces it 
to a skeleton; hence, doubtless, their appellation of 
mondonguere—tripe-eater. There are other varieties 
of caribe in the rivers of the Lianos, but none so bold 
and bloodthirsty as this glutton of the waters. So 
abundant is this species in some rivers of the Apure, 
that it is a common saying among Llaneros—*‘ There 
is more caribe than water.” Every feature of this 
miniature cannibal denotes the ferocity and sanguin- 
ary nature of its tastes. The piercing eye, surround- 
ed by a bloody-looking ring, is expressive of its cruel 
and bloodthirsty disposition. Its under jaw, lined 
with a thick cartilaginous membrane, which adds 
greatly to its strength, protrudes considerably be- 
yond the upper, giving, as does this formation of jaw 
to all animals possessing it, likewise an expression of 
ferocity. Large spots of a brilliant orange hus cover 
a great portion of its body, especially the belly, fins 
and tail. Towards the back it is of a bluish ash col- 
or, with a slight tint of olive-green, the intermedi- 
ate spaces being of a pearly white, while the gill- 
covers are tinged with red. The inhabitants, being 
often compelled to swim across streams infested with 
them, entertain more fear of these little creatures 
than of that world-renowned monster, the crocodile. 
This last, although a formidable antagonist in the 
water, can be easily avoided, and even conquered in 
single combat by daring men, while the former, from 
their diminutive size and greater numbers, can do 
more mischief in a short time than a legion of 
crocodiles. 


> 





STRONG CHARACTERS. 


Strength of character consists of two things— 
power of will aud power of self-restraint. It re- 
quires two things, therefore, for its existence—strong 
feelings, and strong command over them. Now, it 
is here we make a grand mistake; we mistake strong 
feelings for strong character. A man who bears all 
before him, and before whose frown domestics trem- 
ble, and whose bursts of fary make the children of 
his household quake— because he has his will obeyed, 
and his own way in all things, we call him a strong 
man. The truth is, that is the weak man. It is his 
passions that are strong; he that is mastered by 
them is weak. 

You must measure a man by the strength of the 
feelings he subdues, not by the power of those who 
subdue him. And hence composure is very often 
the highest result of strength. Did we ever see a 
man receive a flagrant insult; and only grow a little 
pale, and then reply quietly? That is a man spirit- 
ually strong. Or did we never see a man in anguish 
stand as if carved out of solid rock, mastering him- 
self? Or one that bearing a hopeless daily trial re- 
mains silent, and never tells the world what cankers 
his home peace? That is strength. He who, with 
strong passions, remains chaste; he who, keenly sen- 
sitive, with many powers of indignation in him, can 
be provoked and yet restrain himself and forgive, 
those are strong men, the spiritual heroes. 





Whatever the wind may do in winter, it cannot be 
denied that in spring it turns over a new leaf. 





THE FIRST AND LAST CRIME. 


‘“WE shall be too late, I fear,” said my friend 
George Seymour, as he hurried me into a hackney- 
coach ; and stepping in himself, bade the man drive, 
with allthe speed he could, to the Old Bailey. 

‘«* What makes you feel sach an interest in the fate 
of this assassin, this James Morley?” I asked. 

“1 know something of the man,”’ replied Seymonr, 
‘‘and have heard circumstances mentioned respect- 
ing the murder for which he is to be tried, that lead 
me to expect an extraordinary scene.” 

We soon reached Newgate; and making our way 
through the crowd to the door of the court, Seymour 
inquired of the janitor, as he slipped a crown into 
his band, ‘* whether the trial had begun?” 

“What trial?” said the man, putting the money 
into his pocket. 

** James Morley’s,” replied Seymour. 

“Ono,” rejoined the fellow, sbaking his head, and 
opening the door atthe same moment. But we had 
scarcely entered when, tapping me on the shoulder, 
he added, “You have not heard what has hap- 
pened?” 

“ What is it?” I exclaimed. 

*‘ That there man Morley shot himself last night; 
but there’s a wery nice case of bigamy just begun; 
an elderly gentleman as has married seven wives, 
and they are all in court; that’s him in black, with 
powder and a pigtail.” 

* His pigtail be ——,” Seymour was going to say. 
He was stopped by the Goorkeeper, who observed 
dryly, “‘ be would be fined five shillings more if he 
swore in court.” 

“ This is really mortifying,” said I, as we descend- 
ed the steps into what is called the press-yard. 

We were neither of us disposed to remain, and 
hear the “soft impeachment” against the elderly, 
pig-tailed, powdered gentleman in black, who had 
provided himself with a set of wives like a case of 
patent razors—one for each day in the week. 

** Murder and suicide!” exclaimed Seymour, half 
aloud; and pausing for a moment, undetermined 
whether he would return home, or make further in- 
quiries at the prison. 

* I expected it would be 80,” said a gentlemanly- 
looking man, somewhat advanced in years. He had 
the appearance of a retired officer, and was standing 
close by Seymour. 

‘You knew him, then?” replied Seymour, turn- 
ing quickly round. 

“Almost from his cradle,” answered the stranger, 
‘for he hardly stood higher than my knee the first 
time I patted his little curly head; and I can scarce- 
ly be said to have lost sight of him since.” 

““T knew him a little,” observed Seymour. ‘He 
was one of those men of whom you could not know 
anything, without a strong desire to know more.” 

‘‘]T think I have had the pleasure of meeting you, 
Mr. Seymour, once, if not twice, at Mozley’s, before 
he removed from Finchley.” 

‘You have the advantage of me,” replied Sey- 
mour, evidently surprised, and, as 1 thought, a little 
vexed at this recognition. 

** My name is Captain Shackerly,” said the stranger. 

* Shackerly—Shackerly,” repeated Seymour, ‘1 
certainly remember that name—but I declare, upon 
my honor, I cannot recollect the particular occasion.” 

** Perhaps Ican recall one circumstance to your 
memory; the day Morley’s urcle died.” ; 

‘*Enough,” interrupted Seymour, shaking his 
head, ‘‘ I do remember that day.” 

‘* I was there,” added Shackerly, ‘‘ when Morley’s 
servant brought him the intelligence.” 

* Captain Shackerly,” said Seymour, taking him 
by the hand, ‘Iam happy to renew my acquaint- 
ance with you.” 

Shackerly bowed. We walked out of the press- 
yard, and sauntered along the Old Bailey till we 
reached Ludgate Hill. Of all places (Thames street 
alone excepted) this, perhaps, is the very last which 
any one ever would select for continuing a quiet con- 
versation. The day was too early (scarcely half- 
past ten) to permit of the usual! alternative—an ad- 
journment to tbe nearest tavern or coffee-house; so 
we turned, retraced our steps, and found ourselves 
once more opposite the gloomy entrance to Newgate. 

‘* How did he destroy himself?” said Seymour. 

“A pistol,” replied Shackerly; ‘‘he sent the ball 
right through his heart.” 

** Good God!’ exclaimed Seymour, ‘‘ what a close 
to the life of such a man!” 

‘ Bat how did he obtain possession of the pistol?” 
said I; ‘‘it argues great remissness in those who 
were about him.” 

“0,” replied Shackerly, signiticantly, “he had 
more than one friend who would do that cflice for 
him, and provide the means of keeping their secrets. 
He was busily engaged in writing the greater part ot 
the day, preparing, as it was supposed, for his de- 
fence; but it appeared, after his death, that his ob- 
ject was to leave behind him—what shall I call it?— 
not a contession—nor a modern reminiscence—but a 
rapid sketch of those circumstances of bis life from 
which he deduced its /ast melancholy act.” 

It should seem,” said Seymour, “that you have 
seen this writing.” 

“*T have,” replied Captain Shackerly, ‘‘ for Morley 
had appointed me to visit him in the evening, but 
when I reached the prison, the fatal deed was con- 
summated. 1 saw him, as he lay a bleeding corpse, 
near the table, on which were several sheets of pa- 
per, containing what I have mentioned. They were 
written in a firm hand, and signed with his name, 
only a moment, I should imagine, before he shot 
himself.” 








** Would it be possible to obtain a sight of this doc- 
ument?” eaid Seymour. 

‘J should think so,” answered Shackerly; “ not 
immediately, but after the inquest has been held 
upon the body, which is summoned for twelve 
o’clock.”’ 

«« Where shall I have the pleasure of meeting you 
two or three hours hence?” said Seymour. “I am 
exceedingly desirous of perusing what Morley wrote; 
and by your interference, perhaps, my desire can be 
accomplished.” 

“J ghall attend the inquest,” replied Captain 
Shackerly, “ which will be held in the prison; and 
if you retarn by two o’clock, I can almost undertake 
to promise you shall not be disappointed.” 

Seymour readily assured him he would be puncta- 
al, and they parted for the present. 

“You must go with me,” said he, as we walked 
along Holborn. ‘ This Morley was no common man; 
and though he has descended to the grave, stained 
with the double crime of murder and of suicide, if 
what he has left behind him be a faithfal record of 
his life, he has bequeathed a rich legacy to the world. 
I cannot now tell you how I became acquainted with 
him, some six or seven years since; I only know, I 
look back upon the event as upon one of those oc- 
currences by which men compute the date of other 
things, subsequent or antecedent; they stand out 
like towering rocks in the tide of a quiet man’s life, 
which he sees through all its after windings.” 

1 required no great persuasion to accede to Sey- 
mour’s proposal; for he had himself enufticiently 
raised my curiosity, independently of what had fall- 
en from Captain Shackerly. Before the clock struck 
two, therefore, we presented ourselves at the doora 
of Newgate, where we found Shackerly waiting tor 
us. 

“‘T have succeeded,” said he, ‘‘in obtaining pos- 
session of the papers; bat must return them to- 
night. Whither shall we repair to read them?” 

* Let it be some retired place,” observed Seymour. 

* What thiak you of Canonbury House,” said I, 
‘‘ where we can take an early dinner, and be free 
from intrusion?” 

‘* With all my heart,” said Shackerly. 

Seymour signified his consent; and we were soon 
on our way to that rural manufactory of Cockney 
relaxations in a hackney-coach drawn by two anato- 
mies, whose progress was so humane, that any old 
woman who was Enocked down by one of the front 
wheels, opposite the Angel at Islington, had time to 
get up again befure the hind wheel overtook her. 

As we rolled thus leisurely along, Shackerly in- 
formed us that the verdict of the jury upon the 
wretched Morley was felo-de-se; and that be was to 
be carted into a hole that night, at twelve o’clock, at 
the end of the Old Bailey, where the four roads or 
rather streets, meet. 

We were not more than two hours travelling from 
Smithfield to Canonbury House; and when we ar- 
rived, it was agreed, with true English solicitude for 
that physical laboratory, the stomach, to dine first. 
We accordingly did so; and afterwards, while we 
sipped our wine,Captain Shackerly read what follows, 
from the posthumous papers of his friend Morley. A 
slight shudder crept through my veins as he drew 
them from his pocket; for I thought of the wretched 
being who had written what they contained, though 
I knew him not; and I saw they were stained in sev- 
eral places with his bivod. 


‘* JAMES MORLEY THE MURDERER! 


“And to this it has come at last! Thus I read my- 
self described in every newspaper! Thus I am desig- 
nated by every tongue that speaks of me! and many 
are those who have already made the appointment 
to be up betimes, and go to Morley’s execution! The 
execution of Morley the murderer! Yes—it would 
become me well, to let the hangman play the dog 
with me; arude rabble gather round my scaffold; 
and a heartless world amuse itselfan hour perbaps, 
with the Newgate history of my words, my condact, 
nay, my very looks, from my very first moment in a 
condemned cell, to my last, under the gibbet! It is 
not death I fear; but what I do fear, worse than ten 
thousand deaths, and what I have n» spirit in me to 
sustain is, the malefactor-exhibition of myself. 
These hands bound with cords—these arms ignomin- 
iously fastened—a vile halter round my neck—and 
the leading forth to public execution! O, these prep- 
arations, and these a‘*jancts are dreadfal! I look 
into myself, and tind I have Jess fortitude to go 
through such a scene, than I should have resolution 
to escape it(if only that escape were left me), by 
dashing out my brains against the walls of my 
prison. 

‘““Why, then, should I undergo the mockery of 
trial? Why stand at the bar of justice, to hear my- 
self arraigned—to endure the public gazs—listen to 
well-turned periods of trite horror at my crime—and 
hear others tell how J perpetrated it? And when 
twelve men shall gravely pronounce I am a murder- 
er, to receive judicial t , with asol exhor- 
tation to prepare for a felon’s death; and the ortho- 
dox appendage, thatif Iam duly penitent for the 
remaiuing sixty hours I am permitted to breathe, 
my soul may find heaven, while the surgeons are 
scraping my bones, to make a skeleton for their mu- 
seum of curiosities. 





“Yet, even to this would I submit, were it thus | 
only the world could learn by what a chain of cir- | 
But it is not #0; | 


cumstances I became a murderer. 
for that which living ears might have listened to in 
my defence, living eyes can read after my death. 

‘*1 was the youngest child of three; but before I 
had attained my tenth year, I was an only one. 
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I had always been the favorite of both my parents, 
and now I was theiridol. They hang upon my ex- 
istence, as a shipwrecked mariner clings to the last 
floating fragment of the gallant bark that bore him; 
they lived but while they held by me, in the rough 
tossings of the ocean of life. Iwas not slow to dis- 
cover my valve in their estimation, or to exercise, in 
its fullest extent, the capricious tyranny of conscious 
power. Almcst the earliest impression which my 
ripening mind received, was a regal immunity from 
error—I could do no wrong. 

“There was no deticiency of moral training, either 
by precept or example. The stream of virtuous ad- 
monition was poured, ina fu'l tide, over my heart; 
but it was left to stagnate. The model of virtuous 
conduct was held before my eyes in every action of 
my parents; but I was absolved from the duty of 
imitation. What was the consequence? I imper- 
ceptibly created within myself an arbitrary standard 
of right and wrong; my moral vision became habitu- 
ally distorted ; I had one code of ethics for the world, 
and another fur myself; words changed their mean- 
ing, according as they were to express my own ac- 
tions, or these of others. I was taught to know, but 
not required to practise, the obligations of social life; 
and I rioted in all the excesses, ran through all the 
travsgressions, which mere boyhood could commit, 
with a prodigal, but warranted reliance upon pa- 
rental indulgence. O God! what an after life ot 
guilt and sorrow I should have been spared, if au- 
thority, hand in hand with wholesome discipline, 
had frowned upon my /irst offences! 

“As my passions grew stronger, they took a wider 
range, and rapidly outstripped my years. An al- 
most unlimited command of money placed at my 
disposal the means of gratifying every inclination, 
by giving me the power to put meaner instruments 
in motion; those sordid panders to vice, who make 
smooth the paths of sin for the privilege of dipping 
into an beir’s purse. I had three or four of these 
pioneers in my pay by the time I was sixteen; but 
though I know the rumorcf my youthful licentious- 
ness sumetimes reached my father’s ears, I never saw 
displeasure darken his brow towards me, nor heard 
the language of reproof from his lips. ‘They are the 
weeds of a rich soil,’ he would say, ‘which a little 
culture will soon eradicate.’ It is true, the more de- 
grading of my follies were unknown to him, 

My education was not neglected. I had a thirst 
for knowledge; and, amid all the dissipation into 
which I plunged, I willingly and eagerly devoted 
much of my time to study. Masters tf every kind 
were provided for me; but they were strictly prohi- 
bited from exercising any control. It so chanced, 
I needed none; 1 engaged in the acquisition of learn- 
ing with the free grace of a volunteer, and I believe 
my preceptors were not reluctant to claim me as 
their pupil. Als! the only use I have ever made ot 
what I acquire’, has been to gild my vices when 
acted, or refines upon the manner of acting them 
while in contemplation. 

“T lcok back, at this moment, to the period of my 
life I am describing, as prosperous men recall the 
day-spring of their fortunes. They, from the proud 
eminence on which they stand, trace, step by step, 
in retrospective view, the paths by which they as- 
cended; and J, looking through the dark vista of my 
bygone years, behold the fatal series cf crimes and 
follies that stained their progress, stretching to my 
boyhood. The gay and folic irregularities, as they 
were gently termed, of that untamed age, were the 
turbid source of the waters of misery in which Iam 
now engulfed. I was a lawless planet, ranning at 
will; and the orbit I described laid waste more than 
one fair region of peace and happiness. 

‘My father had a brother, his elder by many 
years; aman of stern and rigid character, as I then 
considered him; but, as I would nowcall him, of 
upright, firm and honorable principle. He loved 
my father, but did not like his weakness; and the 
display of it, in his indulgence towards me, was the 
cause of many a serious, if not sometimes angry, 
debate between them. Well do 1 remember (for it 
rankled like poison in my swelling heart) a declara- 
tion he once made in my presence. It was a fine 
autumnal evening, and he was seated with my father 
and mother in a balcony, which opened from the 
library-window upon a spacious lawn. [entered the 
room, and advanced towards them, unconscious, of 
course, that their conversation had been about me; 
but my uncle looking at me with a severe expression 
of countenance, and at the same time addressing his 
brother, exclaimed, ‘ Well, James, neither you nor I 
may live to see it; but if the grace of God, or his 
own better reflection, as he grows older, do not work 
a change in this young squire, a duel, Jack Ketch, 
or a razor, will work his exit some day or other.’ 
‘““My father smiled—I saw my mother wipe away 
a tear—at that moment I could have struck my uncle 
dead. I muttered afew words—I knew not what, 
and left the room. Boy as I was(for1 had barely 
completed my seventeenth year), I felt all the vin- 
dictive passions of manhood kindling within me. It 
seemed as if a sentence had been passed upon me, 
the more terrible, because a secret voice whispered 
to me,{it was prophetic! That impression never for- 
sook me! It grew with my growth; it pursued me 
through life; it almost gave a color to my after 
years. If I could have opened the volume of faturity, 
and read the page, blotted with the record of what 
I was to become, it could hardly have bound me in 
the fetters of my destiny more certainly than did 
this ill-omened prediction of my uncle. 

“T questioned my father haughtily, a few days 
afterwards, as to the reasons of his brother for thus 


.of my paternal mansion. Yes! that very night, as if 


had he felt what a father should, he would have re- 
sented the indignity. He answered me (I write it 
with shame and contrition) most mildly, most affec- 
tionately. The gentle being—I see him now, as he 
tenderly took my hand- apologized to me—to me! 
who ought to have stood trembling in his presence! 
I followed up my blow. With cold, but subtle 
malignity, I played off my revenge towards my 
uncle, through the idolatry of my father’s love to- 


misery; for I disdaintully replied, that he must 
henceforth determine, whether he would lose a 
brother or a son, as / had determined to remain no 
longer under his rovf, unless I had the assurance 
that I should never again see my uncle there. He 
looked at me. My God! what a look it was, so full 
cf meek sorrow and appealing obedience! Without 
uttering a word, he sat down to his writing-table. 
The tears fell upon his paper; but they did not blot 
out a few bitter words addressed to his brother, 
which severed forever in this world two noble 
hearts; cast, indeed, in different moulds, but which 
kindred blood had cemented, in the close bonds of 
fraternal love, for more than forty years. 

Oe was my jirst revenge. But was I satisfied? 

° 

“It was only a few months afterwards that chance 
threw in my way a daughter of my uncle’s. I met 
her at the house of a common friend, who knew and 
deplored the unhappy schism which prevailed be- 
tween the two brothers. He was equally attached to 
both, and I believe pleased himself with the idea, 
that an occasional intercourse between the younger 
branches of the families might, some day or other, 
bring about a reconciliation between the heads. My 
Cousin Harriet was a year older than myself. She 
was in her nineteenth, I in my eighteenth year. I 
loved her. Yes; the jirst teeling that glowed within 
my bosom was that of love. She was beautiful—fas- 
cinating: plished—amiable—and 1 loved her. 
It was not long before I was satisfied 1 had kindled 
a reciprccal passion in her breast. The mute elo- 
quence of her look and manner was only the har- 
binger of that same ;thrilling eloquence which fell 
from her when I won the declaration of her affec- 
tion. 

“ Her father knew we met at this friend’s house; 
but whether he was told, or whether he penetrated, 
the secret of our attachment, I never learned. 1 
only know that, at the very moment when separation 
was madness, bis mandate went forth, prohibiting 
all further intercourse between us, and that it was 
obeyed. Not by me; for I was incapable of sub- 
mission; but by my gentle Harriet, who thought 
herself incapaole of disobeying. We met no more 
where we had been wont to meet; and my young 
heart’s spring cf happiness seemed forever withered. 

“But here again, I began to reflect, my path was 
cressed—my hopes were blighted— by my uncle, 1 
heard, too, that his tongue had been free with my 
name; that the blistering censure of bis austere 
virtue had fallen upon my actions. I writhed under 
the contumely. My wounded spirit was insatiate 
for vengeance. I meditated, deeply, how I could 
inflict it, so as to strike the blow where he was most 
vulnerable. I did not brood long over my dark pur- 
pose. The love I still bore his daughter, was now 
mingled with the hatred I bore towards himself; 
and I exulted in the thought, that I should perhaps 
be able to gratify, at one and the same moment, two 
of the fiercest passions of my nature—love and re- 
venge! 

‘“*T SUCCEEDED! 

‘In these two words let me shroud a tale of horror. 
Harriet was my victim! Ask not how. J triumphed; 
She fell! An angel might have fallen as she did, and 
lost no purity. But her stainless heart was too 
proud in virtue to palter and equivocate with cir- 
cumstances. She never rose from what she deemed 
her bridal bed. And ere twenty summers had fan- 
ned her cheek, the graveworm banqueted upon its 
loveliness. 

“ This was my first crime. The recollection cf it 
is engraven upon my memory by an awful catas- 
trophe. The night wind that sung her funeral dirge, 
howled with dismal fury through the burning ruins 





it were in mercy to them, my father and my mother 
both perished in the flames which reduced the house 
itself to cinders. They were seen at the windows of 
their bed-chamber, shrieking for aid; but before any 
could be procured, the flooring gave way, and they 
sank at once into the yawning furnace that roared 
beneath. Their remains, when afterwards dug out, 
were a few shovelfuls of blackened ashes; except my 
father’s right hand, which was found clasped in that 
of my mother, and both unconsumed. I followed 
these sad relics to the sepulchre. But with the tears 
I shed, there was blended a feeble consolation at the 
thought they had died before they knew the fate of 
Harriet; and a frightful joy, that another pang was 
added to the wretchedness of my uncle. 

“I can well remember what a feeling of loneliness 
and desolation now took possession of me. A few days, 
a few hours almost, had snapped asunder the only 
links by which I seemed to be held to this world. 
Froward as my youth had been—headlong as I had 
followed the impulse of my passions—my heart was 
not so seared, the springs of social virtue were not so 
dried up within me—my nature was not so bleak 
and barren—bat that I often sighed, in bitterness of 
soul, over the wreck of things that had been. There 
were moments, too, when I would gladly have paid 
the price of al/ my future life to redeem and cancel 
the past; for I already shrank, with prophetic fears, 





speaking of me; and I even dared to insinuate that, 


wards myself. I barbarously gave him a choice of 


anticipations cf that ample wealth which awaited 
me, when another year should elapse, make me forget 
that I was doomed to enjoy it a/one. I felt, too, that 
I should enter upon my inheritance with a tainted 
name; a feeling which the falsehoods and fawnings 
of the parasites who surrounded me could not ob- 
literate. 

‘*Time, however, rolled on; and I grew callous, 
if not reconciled. I could not disguise from myselt 
that the more select circles of society were closed 
against me; or, if I feund my way into them, some 
blushing whisper was quickly circulated, which 
created a solitude around me. For several years I 
strove to bear down this ostracism of fashion, as I 
considered it, rather than of morals, by the imposing 
influence of money. There was no equipage—no 
establishment in the capital which surpassed my 
own; there was no patron of the arts of literature, 
or of science, 80 muniticent; there was no benefactor 
to publish charities so liberal; there was no disperser 
of private benevolence, whose alms were 80 ostenta- 
tiously blazoned forth. My name was on every 
tongue; my movements, and my actions, were the 
daily theme of the newspapers; 1 lived in the general 
eye; but I could not level the barrier which ex- 
cluded me from the region I sought. 

It was during this period, and while I was thus 
squandering thousands to achieve the conquest of 
shadows, that I succeeded in fixing an intimacy with 
a family equal to my own in station, and superior to 
it in fortune. The eldest daughter was an heiress of 
large expectations, and my proposals of marriage 
were favorably received. I might almost say that 
Matilda was miue; when one day I received a letter 
from her father, peremptorily forbidding my visits. I 
was thunderstruck. I bastened to the house, and de- 
manded an explanation. It was given in few words. 
Iwas referred to my uncle for any information I re- 
quired. 

*“ This blow struck me down. I had run through 
my patrimcnial estate; but hoped by my marriage 
with Matilda to repair my shattered fortune. Three 
weeks after it was known that the match was broken 
off, I was a prisoner for debt in the King’s Bench! 
I breathed no curses upon the cause of this sudden 
reverse of fortune, but—I swore revenge, in silence; 
and I kept my oath. I languished away six months, 
a captive debtor; and then, taking the benefit of 
the act, I walked forth a beggar, to prey upon the 
world at large! I had studied, during that time, in 
an admirable school, where I found professors in 
every art by which fools are gulled, and knaves 
foiled with their own weapons. I was an apt scholar, 
and returned to the bosom of society an adept in the 
science of polished depredati Tranelate this into 
the language of the Old Bailey, and became a swin- 
dler by profession. Like the eagle, however, I was a 
bird of prey that soared into the higher regions, and 
rarely stooped to strike the meaner tribes of my 
species. I had not lost, with the trappings of my 
birth, the manners and address of the sphere in 
which I had moved; and these were now my stock 
in trade for carrying on my new vocation. 

“Among the children of misfortune with whom I 
associated in prison, was Charles Fitzroy; a bank- 
rupt in everything but exbaustless invention and 
unconquerable perseverance. Give him the free use 
of his limbs, and with matchless dexterity he would 
make the contributions of the morning furnish out 
the riotous expenses of the evening. It was his 
boast, that he would breakfast with an empty pocket, 
and dine with a purse that should defray the carouse 
of adozen friends. And I have known him fulfii 
his boast, with a heart as light, too, as became a man 
who thus made the credulous fools of the world his 
bankers. 

‘“*T was needy, desperate, and an outcast; and I 
linked my destiny with Fitzroy’s. He had my con- 
fidence; such confidence as confederates in knavery 
can bestow. When he obtained his liberty, which 
he did shortly after my own was accomplished, he 
introduced me to his companions; men who, like 
himself, lived by plundering the unwary, and who 
looked up to him as their Magnus Apollo. I was 
soon initiated in all their mysteries; and played my 
part to admiration at the gaming-table, on the race- 
course, and in the ring. 

*“* Fitzroy was master of the secret that festered 
near my heart; the increased and increasing hatred 
towards my uncle. I regarded him as my evil 
genius; for not only had he thwarted me in two of 
the dearest objects of my life, but his prediction of 
my boyhood had clung to me like a poisoned gar- 
ment. I could not shake it off: and now, more 
than ever, it seemed accomplishing itself with rapid 
strides. It made me mad when I reflected upon the 
polluted channels through which my precarious 
means flowed, and thought of the luxurious enjoy- 
ments which his opulence commanded. It was true 
{ had dashed his cup with bitterness; but it was no 
less true, that it still flowed with sweets, while mine 
was brimming with gall. Fitzroy would often talk 
to me upon this sutject, and devise schemes for suc- 
cessful inroad upon his purse. At length a plan was 
matured between us,in which I could not appear, 
but which Fitzroy, and a picked few of our asso- 
ciates, undertook to execute. 

“My uncle had always been passionately fond of 
the course, and prided himself upon his stud of 
racers. He betted largely, and was generally for- 
tunate, probably because he selected his men with a 
wary eye. The race-course, then, was the arena 
chosen tor the enterprise; but, admirable as were 
the projected plans, and skillfully as they were ex- 
ecuted, such was his luck, or 80 profound were his 








from what was to come. Nor could the intoxicating 


calculations, that they failed five successive seasons. 


Fitzroy, however, was one of those men who, when 
satistied that what they engage in ought to succeed, 
according to the means «employed, only derive fresh 
vigor from every fresh defeat. He played his game 
a sixty time, and won. The same day that saw my 
uncle rise with thousands, saw him seek bis pillow 
at night, a frantic beggar! He was too proud a man, 
too honorable, I will add, not to throw down his last 
guinea in satisfaction of such demands. He never 
suspected villany in the business. He paid his 
losses, therefore; and in less than a week afterwards, 
an inquest sat upon his body, which was found at 
the bottom cf bis own fish pond. 

**] had my share of this infernal plunder; but so 
ravenous had been my appetite for revenge, that not 
one pang of remorse disturbed the riotous enjoyments 
in which it was lavished. On the contrary, the very 
consciousness that it was my uncle’s money I squan- 
dered, gave a zest to every excess, and seemed to 
appease the gnawing passions which had so long 
tormented me. In two or three years, however, 
boundleas extravagance, and the gaming table, strip- 
ped me of my last shilling. It was in one of the 
frenzied moments of this profligate reverse of for- 
tune, that I committed the crime for which, if to- 
morrow dawned upon me, I should be publicly ar- 
raigned. 

** Fitzroy had been fortunate the whole night. I 
had thrown with constant bad luck. He had pock- 
eted some hundreds; I had lost more than I could 
pay. I asked him for a temporary loan of fiity 
pounds, to make zood what I owed, and stake the 
small remaining sum fur the chance of retrieving all. 
He refused me, It was the first time he had ever 
done so. But he not only refused we, he taunted 
me with sarcastic reproots for my folly, and mutter- 
ed something about the uselessnets of assisting a 
man who, if he had thousands, would scatter them 
like dust. ile should have chosen a fitter moment 
to exhort me, than when I was galled by my losses, 
and by bis denial of my request. I was heated with 
wiue too; and half mad with despair, balt mad with 
drink, I sprang upon him, tore him to the earth, and 
before the bystanders could interfere to separate us, 
I had buried a knife, which I snatched from a table 
near me, up to the handle in his heart! He scream- 
ed—convulsively grappled me by the throat—and 
expired! His death-gripe was so fierce and power- 
tul, that I believe, had we been alone, his murderer 
would have been found strangled by his side. Itwas 
with difliculty that the horror-struck witnesses of 
this bloody scene could force open his clenched 
hands time enough to let me breathe. 

“IT bave done! 1 remember, as if it were but yes- 
terday, the silent response which my heart made, 
when my uncle pronounced that withering sentence 
on me. ‘No!’ was my indignant exclamation; ‘1 
may deserve a hundred public deaths; but if I know 
myself, I would never undergo one!—Nor will J. 
When that which I have written shall be read— 
other hopes and fears—other punishments, per- 
chance, than man can awaken or inflict—will await 
me. My /jirst crime—my /first revenge, and my /ast, 
I have recorded; my /ast crime others must tell, 
when they speak of the murderer and suicide, 

“ JAMES MORLEY.” 


*T have little doubt,” said Captain Shackerly, 
laying down the manuscript, ‘‘ that scarcely a mo- 
ment intervened between his writing his name, and 
placing the pistol to his heart; for when he was 
discovered, the pen was lying on the paper, as if it 
had been laid down only for an instant.” 

“lt isa singular narrative,” observed Seymour, 
‘“‘and in many passages betrays great symptoms of 
a bighly excited morbid feeling.’’ 

**T cannot understand why he wrote it,” said I, 
‘*unless he w2s afraid the world would not know the 
exact qualities of his very amiable character.” 

“ Paradoxical as it may sound,” replied Captain 
Shackerly, * I have no hesitation in affirming that 
had Morley been trained in the right way, he would 
have displayed some of the loftiest virtues that be- 
long to us. But he was the mere creature of his 
passions, from tbe cradle to the grave; reason and 
self-discipline never directed or controlled a single 
action of bis life.’’ 

We protracted our discourse upon this and various 
other subjects, till the moon lighted us on our path 
back to London, and the deep bell of St. Sepulchre 
sounded the last half-hour before midnight, as Cap- 
tain Shackerly knocked at the door of Newgate, to 
falfii his promise of returning the manuscript that 
night. Some men were digging Morley’s grave. We 
approached the spot. There were about twenty 
other persons, mere passers-by, casually assembled. 
The body was brought in a cart, which being backed 
close to the edge of the hole, it was tilted up, and out 
rolled the corpse of the wretched man in his clothes 
as he died. I gave one look at him ashe lay, doubled 
up, in kis unblessed grave, and shuddered to think 
ihe dingy mass had been, within eight-and-forty 
hours, a living being like myself! 





A gentleman coming to an inn in Obio, and seeing 
the hostler expert and tractable about the horses, 
asked how long he had lived there, and what coun- 
tryman he was. 

“I’m a Yankee,” said the fellow, ‘and have lived 
sixteen years here.” 

I wonder,” replied the gentleman, “ that, in so 
long a time, so clever # fellow as you seem to be, 
have not come to be master of the inn yourself.”” 
“Ay,” answered the bostler, ‘‘ but the landlord is 





a Yankee, toc.” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
BEYOND. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 





Could we but tell 
What glorious lands beyqnd the sunset lying 
Burst on their sight, who, fainting, failing, dying, 
Bid earth farewell ; 


Could we but stand 
Upon the heights of faith, and view forever 
That paradise beyond the sullen river, 

Our promised land; 


Could we but see 
The pilgrim’s ecstacy from toil ascended, 
And in supernal vesture, angel-tended, 
Forever free; 
And could we know 
That love is life, and blooms nowhere unfailing 
This side the tomb—this side the ever wailing 
Dark river's flow; 
Then through the gloom 
Of life's brief night our souls with joyous greeting 
Would onward haste, impatient for the meeting 
In heaven's sweet home! 


A STRANGE ADVENTURE 


IN THE LIFE OF MISS LAURA MILDMAY. 
A STORY IN FOUR PARTS.—PART I. 





BY J. 8. LE FANU,. 





CHAPTER I. 
NEWS FROM HILERIA PULLEN. 


OUTSIDE, the moon is shining over a grand and 
solemn winter landscape. Towering mountains, with 
their bases so near the foreground that you can see 
the rude fences and solitary trees that mark them 
rise wilder and bolder into snowy altitudes, above 
which, in the deep blue of night, the stars are twink- 
ling frostily. Dropped here suddenly, you might 
think yourself in a Swiss valley. Bunt the character 
of the little village that stands by the margin of the 
lake, though in some respects singular, and altogeth- 
er quaint, is decidedly English. 

This scene lies in the north of Engiand. The vil- 
lage is called Golden Friars; and the gray stone 
house, with the piers, and the shadow of the sombre 
elms, that stands within a stone’s throw of the vil- 
lage churchyard, is the vicar’s ancient dwelling. 

In wintry weather—in the long nights—every 
room looks cheery that glows with a mixture of fire- 
light and candles. The curtains were drawn on the 
narrow windows; and the flicker of that warm light 
showed very pleasantly on walls varied with press 
and cupboard, and with some old-fashioned book- 
shelves, well stored with volumes, and visited the 
portrait of the vicar’s grandfather, who, having 
been a doctor of laws near a hundred years ago at 
Oxford, was taken in his red hood, which glowed 
grandly out from the shadow, and helped to light 
up the homely chamber. 

The vicar of Golden Friars was a natty man, and 
the soul of punctuality. His sermons were all writ- 
ten on Thursday afternoon for delivery from the 
pulpiton the Sunday following. He had just com- 
pleted one. The last page was open on the table; 
the light of the candle was glittering from the still 
wet ink. 

The vicar, as he leaned back in his chair with his 
fingers interlaced, and the tips of his thumbs to- 
gether, looked down, sidelong, on his performance 
witk an air of complacency—not quite a smile, but 
very near it. The Reverend Hugh Jenner was, I 
must confess, conceited of his sermons. As he looked, 
the horn of the mail-coach, driving through the High 
street, sounded clear in the frosty air, as it were, a 
little flourish of triumph not inappropriate. 

His good wife was working at her broderie Anglaise, 
at the other side of the fire. She was absorbed ap- 
parently in it, really in a rumination; and, as people 
will under these circumstances, she gazed upon her 
work with dull and gloating eyes, and lips pursed, 
and forgot last Sunday ’s sermon, the husband of her 
bosom, and the little dog that slept in a basket ona 
cushion at her feet. 

Once or twice Doctor Jenner stole a glance at his 
wife, expecting the good woman, after her wont, to 
inquire how the sermon pleased him, what was the 
subject and so forth. 

1 think, if she had owned a nursery duly stocked, 
or had ever had such a pleasant and anxious little 
colony to look after, she might not have cared quite 
80 much for the sermon, and some one else would 
have stitched them into their purple paper covers. 
People are never, of course, quite content with the 
thing that is. Nature hides away the ugliness of 
decay, disease and death. There is, if we could 
fathom it, a profound mystery in the tact that man 
anticipates good from every change; and that the 
pain that belongs to every imaginable situation is 
hidden from all but those who suffer it. 

I think that these two people, living in the quaint 
gray house, with the tall piers, capped with stone 
balls, in front, between which swung the iron gate, 
flanked without by clumps of lofty elms, were pos- 

sibly a happier pair than if they had obtained the 
wish of their hearts—a hope they had long ceased to 
cherish—a little child to look in their faces, and 
prattle and play about the trim quiet rooms. 

Well, they had been twenty years married, and 
were childless. And, as it turned out, by an odd 
coincidence—for it chimed in with her own thoughts 


at the momevt—the vicar, who had now risen, and 
was standing with his back to the fire, said at last: 

‘*T have finished the sermon, my love; and it treats 
a good deal of the case of Elkanah and Hannah.” 

“ How very odd!” said Mrs. Jenner; “‘ I can’t ac- 
count for it.” 

“ For what, Dolly?” inquired the vicar. 

“*T dreamed last night that we bad such a darling 
little child. I thought it lay sleeping, poor little 
thing! on my knees; and that while I was looking 
at it, you were reading aloud such a beautiful ser- 
mon about Hannah and Elkanah; and here it is— 
the very subject! And, oddly enough, I was think- 
ing of it at the very moment!” 

“Very odd, my dear!” said the vicar—“ very 
odd!” 

And he stepped over to her side smiling, and kissed 
her cheek gently, and patting it, smiled still with 
great affection upon her, saying: 

**Dolly, my darling, we must not fret about the 
matter. Let us leave allin the hands of God, who 
has given us one another, and this quiet and happy 
life. Remember the kind reproach of Elkanah to his 
beloved wife, ‘Am not I better to thee than ten 
sons?” There is some good reason, or the God of all 
comfort would not deny us this. And is there not 
compensation? For my part, Dolly, when I look at 
you I feel that I already owe more love on earth than 
I can ever repay.” 

So they kissed very tenderly, and she said: 

“I’m sure it is true. But I don’t repine; you 
must not fancy that. It is only when my darling 
man is out, making his visits, that I do sometimes 
feel lonely, and think that if I had a little creature 
to play with—” 

‘* Little creature to play with, my dear! It might 


vicar. 

** I don’t see why it should,” expostulated his wife. 
** But I can’t help wishing; and I know it would be 
delightful if a kind fairy would come, as bappens in 
the old fairy-tale, and give us our wish, and a pretty 
present for the little creature at its christening.” 

At this moment the door opened, and the maid 
entered with a letter. 

It had the postmark, It had just arrived by the 
coach. It was for the vicar. 

‘* What an odd hand! Who is it?” 

The vicar had replaced his spectacles, and was 
standing with his side to the candle, and the letter 
open in his fingers. He had just begun to read it, 
but rumpled it round, to read the signature for his 
wife. 

** Hileria Pullen.” 

‘* What an odd name!” exclaimed Mrs. Jenner. 

* Yes,” said the vicar, “it is odd. Hilaria one 
could have understood; but Hileria—it is odd; it is 
barbarous. I never heard of the person. I don’t 
think I ever knew any one of that name. Pullen? 
No.” 

“What is the postmark?” asked his wife, curi- 
ously. : 

** Guilford, Surrey,” he answer.d. ‘I don’t know 
a soul who lives there.” 

He drew nearer to the candle, and read for a few 
seconds undisturbed. 

**Aren’t there some people related to you called 
Torquil?” he asked. 

** Yes, my second cousin, Janet Ayger, married a 
Captain Torquil,” answered Dolly. 

“ Well—yes. Listen to this,” said the vicar. ‘* Shall 
I read it aloud for you, as well as I can?” 

** Do, like a darling,” said she, and the vicar began. 

It is rather long, and I have only read a little 
way.” 





CHAPTER II. 


THE VICAR AND HIS WIFE ARE ADJURED. 
THE letter began thus: ‘ 


‘REVEREND SIR,—Please your divine, I am the 
woman by name Hileria Pullen, who cares the dear- 
ling child resently left an orphen by that angle of 
goodness, the deseased Mrs. Mildmay, of Queen’s 
Snedley, and which I do suppose was well known to 
you and your lady, if she be still living; and Mr. 
Mildmay, whose lamentable departure likewise you 
saw, from a fall from his gig—being in the papers— 
and the horse ran away, which caused his lamenta- 
ble departure, a year before my mistress that was. 
Leaving her and her darling infent, only eight 
months old, to lament his departure.” 


** These people are all new to me,” said the vicar, 
shaking his head a little, and lowering the letter to 
the table, as he looked on his wife. 

** Yes; that’s poor Alice. She married Mr. Mild- 
may, of Queen’s Snedley. I thought she took airs a 
little, and we have not written to one another this 
long time. Perhaps 1 wronged her; and so she’s 
gone, poor thing.’’ 

“And he also died, it seems, a year before; and 
this is the nurse, I suppose,”’ said the vicar. 

‘* Let us hear the rest, dear,”’ said his wife. 

The vicar resumed: 


“Two days after my lamentable mistress died, 
Captain Torquil came to Queen’s Snedley, having 
given an order to Floss & Company for the funeral, 
which was done private. He has took the child and 
me to Guildford, where it and me at this present 
time is. Weare comfortable in every particular as 
yet. Mrs. Torquil is here herself, but is not happy, 
nor, I think, in ealth, to make it sootable for Miss 
Mildmay when she comes to grow up a bit to stay 
here, even if the captain was asaint upon earth— 





which it is far from so. Because, as I can make 


be a young man of twenty by this time,” said the |. 





plain, Iam very unhappy about the dear child. He 
comes down here from London, sometimes every day 
for a bit, and sometimes he will not come for a week. 
Mrs. Torquil says she is a relative of your lady, and 
asked me after her very kindly, if she be still living, 
which I cannot tell, not having knewd the name.” 


“ That’s true, isn’t it?” asked the vicar. ‘ They 
are related?” 

“Yes; she is a cousin—not a first cousin—and I 
never saw very uch of her. But go on, dear.” 

“ Well—yes. Where was 1? 0, here.” 

And the vicar continued, thus: 


‘But I am very anxious, please your divine, on 
account of the dearling baby, which you are aware 
it is only eighteen months old on the seventh of 
December last, and there is a many things you should 
know about; there being no near relative, and me 
in great fear for the consequences. The captain isa 
pillite gentleman, and nice spoken to me. But I 
cannot write to your divine the cause of me being so 
very much frightened as I am. For the captain he 


little orphan, poor ifttle thing; and it must be a 
darling little creature, or she could not love ityso 
very, much.” 

“But, my dear, the woman may be mad. If I 
could be certain there was anything in it—but I 
don’t even understand what she means.”’ 

* Don’t you think she means that the child will be 
kidnapped, or made way with somehow?” 

‘¢ Well, suppose ehe does, is it not more likely that 
a woman tn her rank of lite should be either stupid, 
or tipsy, or even, mad, than that Captain—what’s 
his name?—should meditate any such enormity?” 

*“ Bat you told us, Hugh, last Sunday, in that 
beautiful sermon on the text, ‘ Svarcn the Scrip- 
tures,’ that that was the very argument—wasn’t it? 
by which that wicked man, Mr. Hume, attacked re- 
vealed religion.” 

“ Very well argued, I allow, Dolly,” said the vicar, 
smiling and patting her cheek affectionately. 

‘“‘T am not sure, but I know it was something like 
it. And suppose, Hugh, dear, that anything bad did 





has been very kind to me, and I have nothing to 
complain. But has come to the nursery frequently, 
and looks at the child, and always offers me drink, 
which it is not the place of a gentleman to such as 
me; and having charge of the darling child to offer 
me drink, and press me to take it as he does.” 


“ Very odd, indeed,” said Mrs. Jenner. ‘I won- 
der what aged person this is?” 

**T haven’t a notion, my dear,” answered the 
vicar. 

* But what can he mean by it?” repeated his wife, 
with dignity. 

It is possibly mere good nature,” said her hus- 
band. 

**T hope so,” said Mrs. Jenner. “ I don’t think it 
gentleman-like.” 

Sho may be an old woman, you know,” said the 
vicar. 

** Extremely unlikely,” said the good lady, with 
an offended air. ‘‘ You may as well read on, Hugh.” 

The vicar read on, therefore: 


‘‘ Being myself a many a year in the world, and 
having seen a great deal—” 

O, then she is a person of a certain age,” said the 
vicar. 

Im glad sheis. She’s the fitter person to take 
charge of children,” said his wife. “ But I never 
heard any good of that Captain Torquil, and, Heaven 
forgive me if I wrong him, I don’t believe any; and I 
don’t say so without having heard a good deal about 
him. But read on, darling.” 

* Very good,” said the vicar. ‘“ I wonder what on 
earth she can want of me? however, we’ll see,” and 
he read on: 


. “It seems tome the captain wants to take the 
management of the darling baby out of my hands 
hole us bole us.” 


“ She spells very oddly,” said the vicar. 
* Never mind. What more, darling?” said Mrs. 
Jenner. 2 


“And the notions of any such a thing puts me to 
my wits ends, and, indeed, God alone is my chief 
hope.” 

‘That, under all circumstances, I trust,’ inter- 
polated the vicar. 


“And I would wash my ends of it, and leave the 
place, was it not for that dearling baby, and the 
dreadful sin which it would lay on my soul—which 
the Lord forbid—and what may become of it I know 
not, if you will not see fit to come here and remove 
the poor little dearling. It will not do to write to 
me here, for it will fall, most likely, into the ends of 
the captain, which it would be a great break up, and 
the undoing of me; for he is, I hear, a very violent 
gentleman when he is crossed, and I should be then 
quite heart-broke about the dearling baby, for it 
would pass altogether into other ends, and so God 
only know the consequence; and you being a parson, 
and acquainted with all goodness, will know what is 
right to be done by the poor innocent, and your own 
kin, and a great sin ’twill be if you let the child come 
to evil. Great Heaven, if you but knew the hawful 
state I am in this hour, and the baby, poor innocent 
dearling, in so great danger, you would not fail to 
take coach for here—Guilford, Surrey, Old Hall, at 
the grocer’s in High street, Samuel Fulder’s, they 
will tell you of me; and as you hope for mercy your- 
self, come here and take away the child to stay in 
safety in your care.’’ 


That was the end of the letter; and when he had 
read it, he lowered it again to the table, and looked 
in his wife’s face, and she looked in his. 





CHAPTER III. 
VOICES IN THE HALL. 


**I DON’T see, my love, do you,” said the vicar, 
“that I am called upon to take any step on this odd 
letter from a servant-maid?” 

‘But, Hugh, dear, suppose she says true? Sup- 
pose there is a good reason for her alarm and 
urgency?” 

** People in that rank of life don’t understand ours. 
I don’t believe, Dolly, there is any reason such as an 
educated person woul i act on.” 

‘‘And—I was just thinking, Hugh—does not this 
offer, as it were, from Providence of a little child of 
our kindred to take in, and protect. and educate, and 
love, come, I might say, very wonderfully? It might 
be such a darling—just eighteen months old, and a 


happen to the poor little child in consequence of your 
holding back and leaving it to its fate, would you 
ever forgive yourself? Think what a treasure it 
might be; and, O, could you—could you feel quite 
happy if you resolve on leaving the poor little thing 
to take its chance after this warning?” 

“I gee, my guod little Dolly, you have set your 
heart on our burning our fingers with other people’s 
chestnuts,” said the vicar, who secretly was more of 
his wife’s way of feeling and thinking in the matter 
than he cared to avow; and even at the cost of the 
long journey—a longer one then, than the rail makes 
of it—he was very well disposed to be urged into the 
affair. ‘I see you have made up your mind, and I 
suppose, with such a termagant for a wife, 1 may as 
well make up mine,”’ he continued, merrily. “ It 
would be odd, Dolly, if it turned out as you say, and 
supplied a little inmate for that one lonely nook in 
the house, the quiet room up stairs, that may be 
noisy enough yet. But you must give me time to 
arrange about my duty, and to speak to Stubbs and 
Mompesson. And you’ll allow me to pack my trunk, 
also. I think you will? And so we'll see what’s to 
be done, and should anything come of it, I may be 
delayed. I may be absent two Sundays; and, do 
you observe, the letter is stamped ‘late.’ Yea, I see 
the date corresponds. It has been a day longer 
making the journey than it ought; but that accounts 
for it. The last mail. They are so dilatory in that 
rank of life. Yes, we must reckon two Sundays’ 
absence. If you Jook at the map—” he pointed toa 
large map of England hanging on the screen—‘“‘ you'll 
see that it is along way between this and Guild- 
ford.” 

By this time the vicar was a little fussed, and had 
begun to feel the distraction of the coming journey. 

Dorothy had got Hileria Pullen’s letter, and was 
reading it over again. 

‘* Well, darling, may God bless the undertaking,” 
said the vicar, after a silence of some minutes, Jay- 
ing hia hand kindly on his wife’s shoulder. “ But 
the more I think of it, the more I am satisfied we 
are right.” 

She looked up, meeting his fond glance as fondly. 

‘‘ Yes, Hugh, it will be the longest separation we 
have had since we were married.” 

And these good people, who loved very f.ndly and 
kissed easily, kissed very tenderly again, and she 
laid her hand in his as he sat down by her side, and 
they looked with inexpressible affection and happi- 
ness in each other’s faces. I wonder if it was posei- 
ble for two human beings to be happier; and yet the 
wish of these hearts was still to seex—qui jit 
Mecenas? 

As, hand locked in hand, they fell into a reverie, 
on a sudden the iron gate opened, a tramp of feet 
and the sound of voices reached the hall door, at 
which came a loud knock like a woundy pelt, as 
they say in that country, of a hammer. This was 
followed by a great peal of the bell, and was so start- 
ling that good Mrs. Jenner bounded with an ejacu- 
lation, and the vicar, holding his wife’s hand tighter 
than he intended, looked round to the window. 

There were several voices talking, and tbe bell 
rang again. 

* Some one ill, I’m afraid,” said the vicar, going to 
the head of the stairs to hurry to the maid. 

She was already at the door, and he heard feet en- 
tering, and some talk, and the deep base voice of 
Tom Shackles among the rest. 

‘* By the mess!” cried the lusty voice of the girl. 
“‘ Here will be news for the masterand mistress. In 
wi’ithere. By Jen!” 

The other voices meanwhile were talking loud 
enough in the hall to make it no easy matter for the 
vicar, calling over the banister at the head of the 
stairs, to make himself heard. 

* Fetch it in!” 

Could it be some half-drowned body picked out of 
the lake, and brought in to recover or die, as God 
might please, in the vicar’s house? 





CHAPTER IV. 


IN WHICH A PERSON COMES TO MAKE A VISIT AT 
THE VICARAGE, 


THE talking in the ball continued, but Catherine 





Bell, the vicar’s servant, ran up stairs, and, seeing | 
her master calling unheeded over the banister, she 
accosted him from the landing below in these words, | 
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What’s the meaning of all this? Is that Tom 
Shackles I hear down stairs? Will you tell him to 
come up to the lobby? I shall never know what it is 
otherwise; and come yourself also.” 

And he put his head into the drawing-room and 
said, ‘Something that will interest you, my love. 
It never rains but it pours. A baby arrived, and 
coming up.” 

“ Bring the child up with you; that is, if it is fit 
to come up, of course. How do you do, Shackles? 
Come up for a moment; we want to hear what it 
is.”” 

‘Here they come, dear,” he said, returning to the 
drawing-room, where his wife was standing near the 
door in a high state of excitement, 

Is it coming?” she asked. 

“T'll carry it. Gie’t to me, Tom, will ye?” said 
Catherine Bell, in a giggle of ecstasy, coming up the 
stairs with the baby lying across in herarms, looking 
like a bale of flanneis, with a tweed shawl folded 
round it, and some thick veils pinned over its face. 

“Bring the darling here, near the candles,” said 
kind Dolly Jenner, to her maid. “Lay it on my 
lap.” 

‘* The bonny bab! it’s sleepin’, ma’am.” 

“QO, the darling!” pursued the vicar’s wifs. “We 
must take care, Kitty, not to let the light on its eyes, 
the poor little thing!” 

“*Twill be a bonny wee thing, I’ll warrant ye, 
ma’am. Shall I unpin the clout from its face?” 

“Do, Kitty, quickly,” answered the lady, who was 
looking down on the lace veil—which indicated the 
rank of this little outcast’s people—longing, if it were 
possible, to see through it to the little slumbering 
face that was hidden from her eager eyes. 

While they were thus employed, the vicar talked 
with Tom Shackles near the door. 

Tom was the parish clerk, and followed other call- 
ings, too. A tall fellow, of along and solemn face, 
with a somewhat golden tint, and thick black hair 
streaked with white, and a very blue chin. 

“As ’twas a matter fur your reverence, they sent 
round the corner forme. You’d say the woman was 
dyin’ a’most, and she calls for the sacrament. She’s 
down at the George, they’ve got her to bed. She 
says there be them on her tracks that would hurt her 
child, and that’s why she could not hold her peace 
till the babby was in'charge o’ your reverence. She 
asked was your wife living, and when she heard so, 
she took heart and thanked God, and cried a bit. 
She did not come by the mailcoach. She got out at 
Scardon Hall, and took a chaise across. She thinks 
she’s followed, and she’s took wi’ the creepin’s at 
every stir in the hall. The doctor’s wi’ her noo. 
She was bad settin’ out, and she’s liggin’ in her bed 
now. I thought she was a bit strackle-brained, I 
did truly, when I saw her first. I couldn’t tell 
what she was drivin’ at; but she knew well enough 
herself. She was troubled in mind, and freated ter- 
rible about the babby, and that bet-wattled I most 
thought she was daft.” 

“But she’s not mad?” asked the vicar. 
ba Na, na, not a bit; only put about, and scared 

e.” 

“Where does she come from?” 

“South—Lonnon, I take it—a long way. 
loaks like death ’most.” 

“Did she mention her name?” asked the vicar. 

“Ay, sir, [ wrote it down here.” 

And he plucked a scrap of paper from his waist- 
coat and read, “ Hileria Pullen.’’ 

“ Hileria Pullen! Dear me!” said the vicar, with 
the scrap of paper in his fingers, and turning to his 
wifs, who, with Kitty Bell, was busy over the child. 
“‘ Why, here’s that woman, Hileria Pullen, actually 
arrived, at the George, and that’s the child, and the 
woman’s very ill. You saw her, didn’t you? What 
kind of person does she seem to you to be? respect- 
able?” asked the vicar. 

“That she does, sir; yes, a decent, farrantly wo- 
man, none o’ your fussocks, you know. A thin 
atomy of a woman, but well dressed. Not young, 
nor good-lookin’.” 

“All the better, perhaps,” said the vicar. 

— and white- faced; fluke-mouthed, you’d say, 
sir, 

No, Tom, not that phrase,” said the vicar. 

“And hollow in the cheeks—dish-faced, you know. 
But I couldn’t see very well, for the candle was little 
better than a pig-tail—and they’s dark enough— 
except just where a twine of the candle-light fall.” 

“And she wants to see me?” said the vicar, light- 
ing a bedroom candle. 

“ Just so, your reverence.” 

“And the sacrament, you’re sure?” 

**Certain, sir.” 

“Come in here, Tom. There is some of the port 
open from last Sunday. You will carry it down; the 
rest we shall find there.” 

And into the vicar’s study they stepped. 

There, in a corner under the secretary, the bottle 
stood, also the simple silver cup and the patten. 
These the clerk put up, while the vicar took his hat, 
and coat, and thick woollen gloves, and his stick. 

“T’m going, my love, to see the poor woman; down 
to the George; only a step,” said Doctor Jenner, 
with his mufflers on and his hat in his hand, extin- 
guishing the candle he had just set down. 

“And what is to be done with this poor little 
thing, Hugh? I wish so much it might remain.” 

“Certainly, darling, whatever you like best—ex- 
actly what you think best; and I shan’t be very long 
away, and you shall hear all when I come back. 
And hadn’t I better send Mrs. Jollitte up here? she 
knows everything that ought to be done, and we pass 
her door on the way to the George.” 


She 





“O, thank you, Hugh, darling—the very thing. 
It is so thoughtful cf you. You do always think of 
everything.” 

And running up close to him for her farewell, and 
kissing him with her arms about him, in the lobby, 
she added, in a hurried whisper: 

“ You darling, I am so delighted!” 

Smiling, the vicar ran down, and, opening the 
hall-door, the beautiful moonlight scene was betore 
him. The solitary old trees in the foreground, the 
lake with its dark blue expanse and glimmering 
lights, and the mountains rising round like mighty 
shadows. 

“A beautiful night, Tom,” said the vicar, as they 
stood for a moment on the hard dry ground before 
his door. 

A black frost belike, sir,” answered Tom. 

“The countless watch-fires of an unseen host, 
Tom,” said the vicar, looking up at the glorious field 
of stars above him, and then down again on the 
beautiful lake, and across it to the huge, phantom- 
like mountains; and then,a little to the left, the 
antique George Inn close by met his view and recall- 
ed him. So witha sigh he said: 

Pd Let us get on, Tum; we have a serious duty 
before us. Poor woman! I trust we may find her 
better.’’ 

And walking on the short, green grass, beneath 
which the frozen earth echoed to their tread, he ap- 
proached the one red light that glowed from its 
porch, 

* Just tell Mrs. Jolliffe, too, Tom, as we pass, that 
the mistress wants hér at the house this moment.” 

‘*May God send all for the best,” murmured the 
vicar as, alone, he raised his eyes to heaven. “ But 
come whatsoever his wisdom may decree, the poor 
little thing is welcome to share with us.” 

Hereupon he entered the door of the George, which 
was stillopen. He inquired for the sick woman. 

The doctor was still with her, and was giving her 
hot negus. 

“A very good thing, and there can’t be any fever, 
then, I take it,” said the vicar, relieved. 

“Till go up stairs, Tom, and see the doctor,” he 
said, addressing Shackles, who had joined him; 
and I’ll take the bag in my hand,” he added, not 
caring that the silver vessels of the church should 
run a risk of accidental irreverence; “and I will 
call for you, Tom, as soon as you are required.” 

Tom sat down at the bar for a chat with Mrs. 
Winder, and the vicar mounted the stairs with a 
gentle and measured step. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE BABY’S FACE. 


WHILE the vicar had been talking to Tom Shack- 
les, his wife and Kitty Bell had been equally busy 
about the little creature whom the girl called the 
“ barn.” 

The first thing that struck them was the fineness 
and even elegance of the interiur wrappings in which 
it was enveloped. 

‘* How nicely she keeps it! That must be a really 
conscientious woman, that Mrs. Pullen,” said the 
good lady. ‘‘ I hope, poor thing, she may recover.” 

Perhaps abe was thinking of tempting Hileria Pul- 
len to make Golden Friars her residence, and to live 
at the vicarage. 

“How soundly it sleeps, poor little darling! I 
wonder, Kitty, whether it would matter if we un- 
pinned the covering over its darling tace? I do so 
long to look at it.” 

‘ Notit, ma’am. I would. I’d fain gie’t a smoucher, 
the canny darlin’.” 

“ But we mustn’t kiss it yet, you know; not till 
it’s awake; and now that I think, we ought not to 
lose a moment first in getting the nursery to rights. 
Mary will do that, and light a very good fire; and 
come back when you have told her. Is the little bed 
in the same place exactly?” 

“Ay, ma’am; it stoodens just whereit did, in the 
nook by the fire.” 

“ Yes, that’s the best place. Run, Kitty, and see 
to that, and come back in a moment.” 

Away ran Kitty, and good Mrs. Jenner, in the de- 
lighted importance of her vicarious maternity, car- 
ried the little bale of flannels in her arms to the 
fireplace, where, very cautiously she sat down, smil- 
ing, her head already full of the future, and the air 
glorious with cloudy castles and grand romances, of 
which the heroine lay so helpless and unconscious 
in her lap. 

From the nursery, which good Mrs. Jenner for 
years had looked after, every now and then—lest, I 
suppose, a family should come upon them by sur- 
prise—Kitty Bell came quickly back again, with the 
same irrepressible grin upon her hale, honest face. 

“* Well, Kitty, a good fire in the nursery?” 

‘‘ Hoot! ma’am, a grand fire, like a Kersmas stock 
a’most; the room’s all alight wi’t. The folk’ll see it 
a gliskin’ i’ the lake, it gars a look so gladsome.” 

“ We must not set the house on fire, though,” said 
her mistress, in high glee. 

“Na, na, that wont be, ma’am. Dick Carpenter 
says ye couldna burn the vicarage, ’tis so well biggit, 
all stone and hard oak; and dear me! baint it tired, 
poor, weeny, winsome thing! Winking still, it be, 
God bless it.” 

‘* Yes, fast asleep; but I think we might peep now, 
Kitty, what do you?” 

“Surely, ma’am. Do let us’ just a gleut; ’twill do 
us good to see the weeny fact 0’t.” 

And so, in eager whispers, speaking under their 
breath, they exchanged suggestions and cautions as 
they withdrew pin after pin; and at length the slum- 


bering baby’s face was disclosed to their longing 
eyes. 

To say they were disappointed would be nothing— 
they wereshocked. It was the ugliest baby they had 
ever seen, and looked, moreover, as if it was dying. 

“Adzooks!”’ gasped Kitty, aftera silence of some 
seconds. 

*‘ Dear me! Poor little thing!” said Mrs. Jenner, 
in a whisper of amazement. “It certainly is very 
plain.” 

‘Did I ever see such a windered babby as that!” 
exclaimed Kitty. 

“It certainly is very much emaciated,’ observed 
the vicar’s wife to herself. 

“It looks as if ’twas just un-gone,” exclaimed 
Kitty. 

“All but dead indeed, poor little thing!’ said the 
mistress, echoing Kitty’s criticiam; ‘‘and I think 
that cheek is swollen. O dear! it is sach a pity.” 

** Did ye ever see sic a poor blea’ little face?” con- 
tinued Kitty, employing the epithet which in that 
country expresses pale and livid. ‘ Happen as ca’ad 
it be?” 

** No, it aint cold—quite warm,” said the crestfallen 
lady, very gently touching its cheek with her finger- 
tips. 

** IT hope it mayn’t prove a naftlin,” added Kitty. 

“No, no, no, Kitty; it’s a plain child, but I see no 
sign of its being foolish or weak. Heaven forbid!” 
said Mrs. Jenner, alarmed. 

** Whoever sin sic a barn?” repeated Kitty, that 
Jub’s comforter, deliberately, ‘now that the can’le 
shines right down on’t. By t’ mess! What’ll the 
maister say when he comes back? "Twill be a rue- 
bargain wi’ him, I’m thinkin’.”’ 

** No, he’ll not regret it—twasn’t for its looks he 
took it. He just thought it right; and he always 
does what he thinks right; but he will be disappoint- 
ed—that can’t be helped.’’ 

“We may come to like it yet, ma’am,” said Kitty, 
to whose woman’s heart something in that helpless, 
ugly little face appealed. 

‘*T was just thinking so—I was,” said the lady. 
“6 We may love it even more if it is sickly, poor little 
thing; and the less beauty it has, and the more suf- 
fering, the higher right has God given it to our com- 
passion, help and love.” 

Her eyes filled up with gentle tears as she spoke, 
and she stooped down and kissed the little baby; 
drawing it fondly to her lips, and again and again 
making amends, as it were, for the cold hospitality 
of its reception. 

“-Twill—’twill indeed—’twill be welcome,” said 
Kitty, relenting also. : . 

And in the midst of these caresses and welcomings, 
the child, I suppose under the endearments of good 
Mrs. Jenner, awoke and began to cry. 

Its crying was not of the angry and shrilly sort. 
It was a low, gentle wail and sobbing, and much 
more moving than that higher-pitched and wore 
energetic lamentation to which we are accustomed. 

‘‘There, there, there,’ said the women, and all 
kinds of hushing and soothing accompanied its sor- 
rowing. 

“ Has Mrs, Jolliffe come, i wonder?” 

Yes, she had arrived, and was in the nursery 
when Kitty Bell had lett it. 

‘¢Come up to the nursery, Kitty. Take the can- 
dle, and I’ll carry the child. I like carrying it, poor 
little thing. I feel I have been so unkind to it. I 
wish it could understand me, that I might beg its 

pardon.” 

So they trooped up to the nursery, where good 
Mrs. Jolliff2 made her curtsey, and took the baby in 
her experienced arms; and with those movements, 
and sayings, and unintelligible words of power, in- 
toned accurding to tradition, she tranquillized that 


ing over one shoulder, admired, and Mrs. Jenner, 
peering over the other, envied. 

“ How do she and the child so delightfally under- 
stand one another?” thought the vicar’s wife.“ How 
happy and conceited Mrs. Jolliffe must be.” 

“ By Jen!” exclaimed Kitty. 

‘You must not swear, Kitty,” said the vicar’s 
good wife. 

**No ma’am: but, lawk! don’t ye see, ma’am? 
Look at its eyen! Hoot! sic a gloo it has.” 

‘No, no, it does not squint,’’ expostulated Mrs. 
Jenner, in a new distress. ‘‘ Sure, it doesn’t squint, 
Mrs. Jolliffe?” 

“That little gloo is only the teething, ma’am; it 
wont signify.” 

‘“‘ Thank Heaven!” said poor Mrs. Jenner. 

“Amen,” responded Kitty. “And, O ma’am, 
doant the nursery look gladsome! Look around 
ma’am, do, wi’ the fire and the candle, and the poor 
weeny thing in the flannels, and Mrs. Jolliffe a-sing- 
in’ toit. For anursery without a baby, it does look 
dowley, ma’am.” 

** So it does, indeed,” said the vicar’s wife, with a 
kind look at the girl, that was almost as good as æ 
kiss. . 

“‘And when,Mrs. Jollifte aint here, I’m to take 
care o’ the child, and I’ll talk and sing to it so canty 
all day; aint I, ma’am?” 

** Very likely, Kitty.” 

“ Ha, ha!” said Kitty, with a broad grin. 


CHAPTER VI. 
HILERIA PULLEN. 


WHILE all this, and a great deal more, was going 
on in the nursery, in the George Inn, whose porch 
and sign you could see from the window in the 





moonlight, the vicar had walked up stairs and tapped 


troubled spirit in a way that Kitty, who was watch- |. 


‘at the door to which the waiter had conducted him. 


The doctor told him to come in. 

There was now quite a little levee in the strangers’ 
room. Miss Hileria Pullen was in bed. She was, in 
truth, neither young nor pretty, being somewhat 
yellow, and very sharp of feature. She looked wo- 
fully exhausted, and thought that she was dying. 
She lay making a straight narrow ridge down the 
centre of a rather large four-poster. At the foot 
stood Mr. Turnbull, of the George, grave, bald and 
florid, iu a vast white waistcoat, a brass-buttoned blae 
vuat, anda big bunch of watch-seals dangling on the 
paunch of his drab trowsers. At the end of the bol- 
ster stood short, energetic Doctor Crump, with his 
fingers on Hileria’s pulse, and his watch in the palm 
of his other hand. The vicar glided silently to the 
side of the pillow opposite the doctor, who, stuffing 
his watch into bis fob, said with decision: 

* Don’t mind your sensations, ma’am, you're bet- 
ter. Glad to see you, Mr. Jenner, Thisis the vicar, 
ma’am. I hope we’ll disappoint him,ma’am, We'll 
hardly ask for our viaticum yet, Mr. Vicar, ha, hey?” 

‘* Glad to hear you say 80, doctor. You’rein very 
safe hands, Mrs. Pullen. How do you feel, pray?” 

* Just gone, sir, please,’’ answered the patient, 
faintly. 

The doctor winked across the bed to the vicar, to 
intimate that he was to take that announcement 
with a grain of allowance. 

“And you remember you told Mr. Turnbull to let 
nobody into his inn; but that couldn’t be, you know; 
fo you must be more precise, and say who you mean, 
do you see? and if you want to talk tohim, you must 
take a gliss of sherry first; for I need not tell you, 
you are very much exhausted. I see she does wish 
to speak to you, Turnbull. Hand her a glass of 
sherry—hold it yourself to her lips, you’d better.” 

And while the host was doing that congenial of- 
tice, the doctor came round the bed and signed to 
the vicar, who followed him to the corner of the 
room next the window, and there in a whisper he said : 

“A very hysterical subject she is; in a high state 
of excitement, and utterly over-fatigued and ex- 
hausted. You may guess what that is; but there’s 
nothing at present to alarm.” 

*¢ You have been giving her ether,” said the vicar; 
“T smell it.” 

“ Very sharp—very sharp—, Mr. Vicar; you know 
the leading medicines, and the leading cases. You 
have a very pretty notion of medicine; I often told 
you. She’s half mad with fright about some cap- 
tain she says is pursuing her. By Jove! he must be 
a very hot-blooded fellow—eh?” 

“ T’m only a poor woman,” said the female voice, 
in a quaver from the bed; ‘but you are gentlemen, 
and you’ll consider me all the same; and Captain 
Torquil is coming after me on account of that child 
—and he’s a dangerous man.” Here the doctor 
winked atthe vicar. ‘And my life would not be safe 
if his anger got the better of him; and you must 
not let him know or guess I’m here. “If you do, 
you’ll have all to answer for.” 

** No, my good woman, you may rely upon it. Of 
course, Turnbull, she may depend upon you. Make 
your mind quite easy, upon my honor you may,” 
said the doctor. And aside to the vicar he whis- 
pered: 

“ Did you ever in all your days, tee a poor creature 
in snch a terror? I really believe, if be got into the 
room, ’twould either kill her outright, or put her out 
of her reason.” 

“Poor thing! it is most pitiable,”’ ssid the vicar. 

“ And O sir, is the child safe?” 

“Quite, my good woman,” answered the vicar, 
drawing near. 

And in your house, sir?” 

“In my house,” answered he. 

“Aad if you give it up, may you be judged.” 

“ Now, my good woman, you must not be trying to 
sit up; don’t you see you’re not equal to it?” said 
the doctor. ‘* Compose yourself for to-night, and in 
the morning you may talk as long as you like.” 

**] shan’t live tosee the morning, sir. May the 
Lord have mercy, and forgive my sins,” she answered 
inan agony. ‘And now, sir, parson Jenner, give 
me the holy sacrament to my comfort, and pray for 
me, as you hope for mercy yourself, when you come 
te this dreadful hour.” 


— ⸗ 


AN OLD-TIME WINTER. 

The winter of 1740 is described in an old book 
quoted by a German paper, as very terrible. This 
work, ‘“‘ Brockes’s Contentment in God,” thus speaks 
of it: “An unheard-of frost seized with extraordi- 
nary severity on the world and the elements, 60 that 
it is scarcely possible to number or relate the many 
strange occurrences that tock place through its vio- 
lence. One felt so oppressed that days passed by un- 
heeded. One would and could hardly speak; one 
sat and thonght, yet could not think; if any one 
spouse a word it was with a hard set face. Many 
hens and ducks, even the cattle in the stall«, died of 
cold; the trees split asunder. Not only beer but 
wine in cellars froze. Deeply sunken wells were 
covered with impregnable ice. Crows and other 
birds fell to the ground, frozen in their flight. No 
bread was eatable, for it was as cold and hard as a 
stone.” Brocke further relates that thisextraordinary 
winter was followed by an equally uncommon spring. 
In May no sign of verdure was yet to beseen; it was 
stil cold in July, and vegetation was then stil! far- 
ther hindered by drought. The harvest was not 
over till late in the autumn, and by the middie of 
October the frost returned before the fruits in the 





gardens had had time to ripen. 
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THIS AND THAT. 


The new bill for suppressing polygamy in Utah 
provides that the man convicted of having more than 
one wife, or of living with, introducing or treating 
more than one woman as his wife, is liable to be pun- 
ished bya fine of one thousand dollars, and impris- 
onment at hard labor for a term not exceeding five 
years, besides being disqualified for holding any 
federal office. Thus the penalty increases—the fine, 
the imprisonment, the disqualification to hold office— 
the latter, in this age of desire for office, being the 
heftiest and the hardest to be borne. We have 
thought that the polygamy of the Mormons was an 
offence that carried its own punishment with it, and 
that, as it was none of our business, it should be let 
alone to work out its own cure, as we conceived it 
would do, when Brigham died off, and we knew he 
couldn’t live forever. But there are persons who are 
continually thrusting themselves into the concerns of 
others, and Mr. Cullam, of Congress, is one of these, 
who has introduced this bill to upset things general- 
ly, in Utah, and allabout a mere trifle like this, as to 
whether a man shall have a hundred wives, or one! 
By-and-by the effort will be of 

** Some presuming ass, 
To take the sun of heaven down 
And light the world with gas."’ 


And when it becomes a law, what is to be done about 
it? The many-wived saints are not going to aban- 
don the ground so easy, and if, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, a man will fight for one wife, does it not 
follow that he will fight twenty times as hard for 
twenty wives? There will be resistance, of course, 
and then the army, convenient for adjusting all mat- 
ters, political or domestic, will be called in to “ settle 
the hash,” and the Saints must give up their wives 
or their property, and they are bound to go, to seek 


‘ other quarters in the wilderness beyond. This is 


rather roughing it over our Mormon brother, who, 
presuming upon the fact that Abraham, and David, 
and Solomon, and all the old Saints had many wives, 
deems that he is doing nothing wrong with supply- 
ing himself with as many as he can afford to keep, 
and though we do not sympathize with polygamy, 
we think there is reason for not condemning those 
very much who do, and therefore we are sorry to 
have them treated so severely. It isa matter of re- 
ligion with them, and there may be a constitutional 
question arise as to the right of Congress to pass 
such a law. 





The use of Bromide of Potassium as a producer of 
quiet, is very general, and it operates in many cases 


‘ admirably, soothing the tired brain and inducing 


It should not be 
taken, however, without medical direction, and its 
effects must be carefully watched. We see that the 
London Lancet commends it, and has associated with 
it Chloral Hydrate, for hypnotic, or soporific purposes, 
Fronouncing it in many cases unrivalled and su- 
perior, in its after effects, to opium. The sleep in- 


healthiul and invigorating sleep. 


large, from twenty to thirty grains being about the 
amount to secure the result aimed at. As an anzs- 
thetic, or emollient of pain, it has a varying reputa- 
tion, not amounting to a recommendation. Its 
function is that of a hypnotic and calmer of general 
nervous irritability. In delirium tremens it is excel- 
lent, and itis probable, the Lancet says, that with two 
such weapons for choice as bromide of potassium and 
chloral we shall be able almost entirely to dispense 
with the use of opium, which is so uncertain and 
dangerous a remedy in that disease. Among the 
cases cited where chloral may be used with benefit 





are melancholia and mania, and to aged persons who 
are denied sleep for any length of time continuously, 
the use of a single dore of thirty grains of it will often 
produce the best results. There is no more wearing 
and terrible distemper than sleeplessness, and it is 
like a breath of good news to hear of so convenient 
aud simple a remedy. 





Some sanguine statistician has alvanced the idea, 
and given the figures in support of his assertion, that 
the waste lands of North Carolina and Virginia could 
in two years be made to pay the national debt by be- 
ing turned over to the culture of peanuts! This is 
based upon the fact that five hundred and forty acres 
on the farm of General Bryan Grimes, at Washing- 
ton, North Carolina, are devoted to peanuts. Fifty 
bushels (and 600 bushels is not an exaggerated esti- 
mate) per acre, at the moderate price of $2 per 
bushel, will be $54,000. Two thousand five hundred 
pounds of long forage to the acre will make 1,350,000 
pounde,worth at least fifty cents per hundred pounds, 
making $6750. The peas that are left in the field 
with the “ pops,” which are unsalable will fatten 600 
head of hogs, averaging 150 pounds, which will be 
90,000 pounds of pork, which, at $3 per thousand 
pounds for fattening will give $27 000. Total, $87,000 
for the crop. It might be hard to find a market for 
so many peanuts and so much pork, but the experi- 
ment is worth trying. There would be a sublime 
novelty, besides, in paying off the national debt in 
peanuts. 





Much is said about the progress of science, and we 
are constantly reading accounts of luminious experi- 
ments that go for the enlightenment of man, buta 
step has been taken that exceeds aught of which we 
could by any possibility have dreamt. Dr. Milio, a 
celebrated Russian surgeon has invented a means of 
illumioating the interior of the living human body 
with the aid of a concentrated beam of electric light! 
The ingenious Muscovite, thus renders the working 
of the mortal machine, it is said, as perceptible as if 
wo were all made of glass. He has recently demon- 
strated his idea by placing in his mouth a bullet, 
which became plainly visible when the face was 
subjected to the electric beam. The doctor’s hope 
is, to use his method for the exploration of musket- 
ball wounds; and, as he has a further plan of ex- 
tracting bullets by magnetism whenever they con- 
tain any iron or steel, he intends to petition all bel- 
ligerent governments to abjure lead for the future 
in the manufacture of missiles. The first part of bis 
discovery, however, is the most absorbing. Hence- 
forward, a lady who doubts the sincerity of her Jover 
can have his heart ‘‘diascoped” by the doctor’s 
lamp. Persons who have “‘something the matter 
with them,” can find out what itis by turning on the 
light; and medical students need only illuminate 
themselves to study anatomy “ in the life.” 





There are two well-to-do gentlemen, sprusg,,from 
small beginnings, that were *boys together,” whis,: 


when they occasionally meet, adjourn to'some con- 
venient hotel, and there, over a good dinner, talk 
over old matters, and make it a leading point to 
dwell on what they ‘‘don’t know.” It is a modest 
and sensible way of looking at a great fact. They 
had no particular education, began early the strug- 
gle for life, and in the success they have won, show 
the world that good sense, perseverance and integrity 
are more than mere knowledge in fixing a man’s 
position in society. By this is meant book knowl- 
edge, but these veterans who thus depreciatingly 
look on their qualifications have won a knowledge of 
the world and the wisdom how to use it, that are 
far more valuable and beneficial than that learned in 
all the schools. We dwell, with considerable com- 


.placency, on our constitutional requirement of know- 


ing how to read and write, as a qualification for vot- 
ing, but the thing is not entirely sound—indeed is a 
well-meant abstraction, merely, intended to cut off 
@ certain class. Those who don’t know how to read 
nor write may possess more natural intelligence by 
far than those who do. Because a man knows how 
to read a book, it is not certain that he can under- 
stand it, and the intuitions and grasp of a man who 
cannot read, in practical matters, may place him far 
beyond him who possesses the required accomplish- 
ment. Such men think more. Bntit is well to pon- 
der on how little we know—it will not hurt us any— 
and the older men grow, the stronger the truth im- 
presses itself. 





AFRICAN AMAZONS.—Admiral Ramsey says, * On 
the coast of Africa he once saw a regiment of rifle- 
women, and, black as they were, he must say he 
never saw a finer regiment. All the officers were 
women, there was not single man in the whole regi- 
ment. They were most courageous, and fought 
bravely; in fact, a friend told him that when they 
went into action, they fought like so many tigresses.” 





THE ADVERTISERS GAZETTE, issued by G. P. 
Rowell & Co., No. 40 Park Row, New York, contains 
much information not to be obtained elsewhere. 
Every advertiser should read it. Sample copies by 
mail for 15 cents. 





To MASSACHUSETTS MASONS.—To the brethren 
hailing trom the Bay State we can say that in the 
Flag of our Union, published at Boston, they wil! 
tind all the elections, news, etc., of the ges and 
Chapters, etc., of that vicinity, as well as a large 
amount of most excellent reading matter.—St. Louis 
Freenvison, 





NEW PUBLIOATIONS. 


MIRACLES, PAST AND PRESENT. By William 
Mountford. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 


Among the first investigators of the phenomena of 
Spiritualism was the Rev. Mr. Mountford, who pur- 
sued his inquiries with the assurance that the phe- 
nomena were of similar character with those of the 
old time from the earliest days to the present period. 
He employs the ** phenomena of Spiritualism as evi- 
dence of there being about us a ephere of life alto- 
gether different from this of nature, and for which 
science has no methods nor instruments, and for 
which, therefore, it should not have even one word of 
denial, or even of doubt.” The work is an earnest 
vindication of Spiritualism by a Christian seeker, and 
establishes the fact which it claims, that the phe- 
nomena of to-day are kindred with those of old, not 
to be rejected, but to be made to serve the purpose of 
awakening a deeper spiritual interest. All spiritual- 
ists, who have not become entirely materialized, 
through a perverse temper of unbelief, should read 
this book. It is a clear, concise and earnest work, 
displaying great learning and patient research, and 
its illustrations are drawn from a great variety ot 
sacred and profane sources, while the position held 
by the author entitles it to the most respectful con- 
sideration. 

HIsTORY OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. By 
Jobn William Draper, M.D., LL.D, Professor ot 
Chemistry and Physiology in the University ot New 
York, author of “A Treatise on Human Phyeriol- 
ogy,” €tc. In Three Volumes. Vol. III. Con- 
taining the Events from the Proclamation of the 


Emancipation of the Slaves to the End of the War. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Dr. Draper’s history of the great rebellion is a very 
valuable book, as presenting an authentic and con- 
cise compilation cf the events of the civil war, and 
though it is said to need the ripening of time to 
produce an impartial history, this certainly reveals 
a fairness and impartiality wonderful in a case where 
the writer must have sbared in the feeling that the 
event excited, and exerted in his description great 
wiil-power in repressing sympathy. It is the best 
work yet published on the great rebellion, and will 
long hold that place in tbe estimation of students. 
For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


HAND-BOOK OF SULPHUR CURE, as applicable to 
the Vine Disease in America, and Diseases «f Ap- 
ple and other Fruit frees. By William J. Flagg, 
author of “Three Seasons in European Vine- 
yards.”” New York: Harper & Brothers. 


A very useful little work for those engaged in cul- 
tivating fruit, by whom it is much needed. For sale 
by A. Williams & Co. 


A BRAVE LAapy. B 
Gentleman,” etc. 
Harper & Brothers. 


A sweetly grave story of a brave, true woman in 
her struggle with the world, a weak husband forming 
one of the most prominent difticulties which she had 
to encounter, ending with the rest that knows no in- 
termission. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


SELF-HELP; with Illustrations of Chatacter, Con- 
duct and Perseverance. By Samuel! Smith, author 
of “ The Life of George Stephenson, and of his son 
Robert Stephenson,” etc. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, Publishers. 


No one can read this volume without improvement. 
It is fall cf practical examples illustrating the modes 
of self-help, and abounds with counsel and advice 
tending to promote independence and integrity of 
character, and to develop genius in chosen paths, and 
encourage effort in all its many pursuits. It isa 
grand book, showing wide reading and a happy 
adaptation of means to ends in its construction. 
Books of advice are usually bores, but the present is 
a cheerful and hearty counsellor. For sale by A. 
Williams & Co. 


THE BAzAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The Care of 
the Person, Manners, Etiquette and Ceremonials. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


If there were a chance for making humanity too 
perfect,the following of the rules and teachings of the 
present book would effect it. Its intention is excellent, 
and it is capitally written, but it is, we fear, the ‘* too 
much of a good thing ” that we hear of, which works 
against itself. Like “dying cf a rose in aromatic 
pain,” the patience of the reader will be likely to 
become wearied or exhausted by the way, and the 
good intention thus be frustrated. A seed here and 
there dropped may take root, however, and we com- 
mend its perusal. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 





the author of ‘‘ John Halifax, 
ith Lllustrations. New York: 


DEBENHAM’s Vow. By Amelia B. Edwards, au- 
thor of ‘* Barbara’s History,” etc. Lllustrated. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This is a worthy successor to the really fine books 
written by Miss Edwards, presenting many strong 
points of scene and character. The Yankee, how- 
ever, she exaggerates and caricatures in her descrip- 
tion of the blockade-runner. Forsale by A. Williams 
& Co. 

Tom Brown's ScnHoot Days. By an Old Boy. 
New Edition. With Illustrations by Arthur Hughes 


and Sidney Prior Hall. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


A new edition of this delightfal work, in the cheap 
form, will give it a wide circulation. It is embel- 
lished with a fine picture of the genial author, and 
is handsomely illustrated. For sale by A. Williams 
& Co, 

COLOR IN DREss, 


and G. Audsley. 
tion. 


This little work teaches the har relations 
betwixt dress and complexion, and its teachings are 
very often needed. The taste needs cultivation in 
this respect. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


A Manual for Ladies. By W. 
Adapted from the London edi- 








Fashion and Gossip. 





SPRING AND SUMMER Goops.— Jordan, Mareh 
& Co., Washington street, have opened their epring 
goods, and they are generally admired for their ex- 
cellence and style. The Paris spring plaid poplins 
will be popular with ladies for they are just what is 
wanted, seat and serviceable, and quite reasonable 
in price. The same firm have a most complete as- 
sortment of gray goods, like marl lustred mohairs 
gray cheres, gray silk warp sylvanias, and gray Paris 
sultan cloth, either of which would make beautiful 
and stylish suits for the drawing-room or the street. 
Messrs, Jordan, Marsh & Co. will be pleased to show 
their goods, and submit the most perfect etock in 
the country to the inspection of thcse who would 
like to examine before purchasing. 


VIcTORIA’S DRAWING-ROOM —Victoria has de- 
lighted the hearts of loyal tradesmen by another 
“drawing room” at Buckingham Palace, requiring 
any number of new and gorgeous toilets. The queen 
wore a black moire antique dress, with a train trim- 
med with crape and jet, and adiadem of diamonds 
and rubies over a white tulle headdress, with a long 
veil. Also a necklace and brooches of diamonds and 
rubies, the ribbon and the star of the Order «f the 
Garter, the orders ot Victoriaand Albert, and Louise 
of Prussia, and the Coburg and Gotha Family Order. 
The Princess of Wales wore a train of green satin, 
covered with fine Irish lace, and a petticoat of rich 
green silk, trimmed with plaitings of tulle and satin 
and a flounce of Irish lace, looped with b uquets of 
stephanctis. UHeaddress, a tiara of diamonds, feath- 
ers and veil; ornaments, pearls and diawonds. 
Princess Louise wore a train of rich white satin, 
trimmed with fringed ruches and satin and a peticoat 
ot white silk, with lace flounces and bows of satin. 
Headdress, feathers, veil, diamond tiara and red 
roses; diamond ornaments. The weather was bitter- 
ly cold, and prudent journalists shiver at the “ pain- 
ful scenes” of bare shoulders and female forms 
‘*exposed to draughts in clothing more scanty than 
that of a casual pauper.” 


WHAT WILL BE WORN THIS SUMMER.- Silk pop- 
lins and goat’s hair are the moét fashionable mate- 
tials, and grays and a delicate buff the favorite 
shades. The poplins are almost entirely in grays, a 
light, ashen-hued gray, without the least touch of 


the lavender tints. The goat’a bair, more popular - 


and probably better known by its French name, poil 
de chevre, is ® very pretty, ladylike and serviceable 
material, especially appropriate for travelling suits. 
It comes in grays and a peculiar light shade buff. 
Japanese silks are offered at a comparatively low 
price, and they make really pretty suits, but they 
are not serviceable. They tumble easily, and once 
they get a wrinkle in them they never can be got 
out. It issafe not to investina suit of this kind 
unless you can get another to take its place, directly 
it ‘comes to grief,” which it is almost sure to do 
very soon after itis made. Silks will be very much 
worn for spring and summer suits, both in tbe plain 
shades and the small checks and stripes, which were 
so much in vogue last season. Far later spring silks 
will almost entirely take the place of other heavier 
materials. 


HOME AND FOREIGN Gossip.—A New York 
gentleman has ordered, from a European manutac- 
tory, a set of lace curtains, upon which are to be 
worked the portraits and monograms of himself and 
family.——A Pittsburg wife who preferred a charge 
of desertion against her husband, melted when he 
was brought in by a policeman, and paying the costs 
she withdrew the suit and took him home.——A 
Northern correspondent in Augusta, Ga., says the 
girls there are the “ rosiest, ripest and roundest.” 
— New York swells sustain their languishing spirits 
with small scent botties which are let into the han- 
les of their umbrellas.——Pauline Markham has five 
hundred rings to remember nobby New Yorkers by. 
——aA Pennsylvania girl has reclaimed her lover from 
a lunatic asylum where his parents put him becanee 
he would marry her.——Eugenie will probably make 
a tour through Sweden and Denmark next montb. 
——The family club is the last Paris moral. Terms 
of subscription, two francs per quarter; wives to ac- 
company their husbands, and grown-up daughters 
their fathers.——The daughter of the Earl of Gains- 
borough, Lady Blanche Noel, was recently married 
to a young fellow who was a few years ago the 
** boots ” at White’s Hotel in Wexford. His only 
recommendation to Lady Blanche’s favor seems to 
have been a certain amount of good looks.——The 
London mob calls Wales ‘Prince Muffatee,” a 
touching allusion to Lady Mordaunt’s knitting him a 
supply of those articles to keep his royal fingers 
warm——Miss Burdett Coutts’s magnificent Colum- 
bia Market, which failed to effect the purpose for 
which it was intended (a general market for the poor 
of the neighborhood) is now used as a free fish mar- 
ket, and finds favor in the district — An unamiable 
remark is reported as being made by an ex-belle 
concerning a youthful beauty whose grace has be- 
come the talk of the day; ‘‘She reminds me of a 
comb when she’s laughs,” said the ex. ‘‘ Wherefore, 
my dear X?” ‘Because she shows all her teeth.” 
—— Young lovers and would-be Romeos will be giad 
to learn that diamond engagement rings are rapidly 
going out of fashion, having been substituted by 
opals, emeralds or pearls. Only the date of the 
alliance is engraved on the outside. 








duced by it, though often prolonged, is light and 
refreshing, and no unpleasant sensation follows its 
use. Care should be bad that the dose is not too 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SPRING SONG. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 
— — 


Shine, sun, on the bare brown lea, 
Till the day is full of gold, 
And make believe that you see 
Pink daisies to kiss and fold. 
Gild the whole east with news of spring, 
And lure my songbird home to sing! 


Ring, rain, till the snow is gone, 
And make believe that you feel 
Fresh leaves to ring upon, 
And may into new buds steal, 
Drift your glad music o'er the sea, 
And lure my songbird home to me! 


Rnn, river, into the south, 

And tell them there that you find 
Bees in the bluebell’s mouth, 

In the northland far behind. 
Tell them, in ringing, silver words, 
Our woodlands wail for singing birds! 


Sing, south winds. a true spring lay, 

And make believe that you cross 
Dimpled brooks on your way, 

And crowds of buttercups toss. 
Haste, and back from the southern dales 
Waft two wee wings home in your gales! 


Say that spring’s here, as it were true; 
Say that the woods are awake; 
And all is forgiven you, 
South wind, for love's de# sake. 
All the false tales you've told the pinks 
In league with the artful bobolinks! 


Can even Heaven blame the art 

That lures my sweet one to me? 
For warm it is in my heart, 

Though cold on the wintry lea! 
Warm in my heart, with sunshine blest, 
And there is my bonnie bird's nest. 
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CHAPTER V. 


HIS announcement took Lion- 
el entirely by surprise. Mr. 
Finch had not at all the phys- 
ique that his imagination had 
given his guardian. He want- 
ed age, gravity and severity. 
There was a pause, during 
which each was reviewing the 
other. Eveleen silently left the 
room. Her face, as she passed 
the door, showed unconcealed 
disappointment and _ pique. 
Perhaps she knew that if cer- 
tain words are unsaid when 
they are on the lips, they may 
remain in all probability unsaid 
forever. Neither of the two she 
left noticed her departure. Finch at last said with a 
smile: 

“Are you disappointed in my appearance, Lionel? 
You look 80, it seems to me.” 

“No—not disappointed,” said Lionel, “ but I con- 
fess I suspected my guardian to come in a very dif- 
ferent shape, not to mention that for some years [ 
have doubted if he had any visible form at all.” — 

“T did the best that L could for you,” said Finch; 
“and to judge by the eye, you have not suffered from 
my neglect. We should have met before if you had 
not ran away from Mr. Crampton’s. O, I am not 
going to blawe you,” he continued, laughing. ‘‘ Now 
sit down a while and let us have the inevitable ex- 
Planations over. To commence with, I inform you 
that at present I am not going to explain anything.” 

“You will tell me who I am, I hope.” 

“You are Lionel Rawdon. I tell you no more at 
present, only that there is something to be told. The 
time has not yet come, and I am bound by my sol- 
emn word of honor not to give you any hint until the 
injunction is removed.” 

“T suppose I am the representative of the last 

Dauphin?” said Lionel. “It cannot be less than 
that, at the least.” 

PR hes ” said Finch. “I will tell you who I 

am, however, fully and frankly. My name is Hazel- 
dean Finch, a native of Maryland, descended from 
one of the founders of the colony, and although the 
last of my name, related more or less to all the fami- 
lies in the State, and to some out of it. It is to these 
families that I intend shortly to introduce you, 
simply in the character of my ward. You are akin 
to me. How near I shall not tell you at present. 
Now tell me where you have been since your 
Hegira.” 

Lionel told him where he had been, and in what 
company. 
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“Humph!” said Finch, “ You have begun well. 
I am sorry you havea fancy for the sea.” 

Lhd Why?” 

‘ Because, I have not,” Finch answered; “that is 
all. I suppose it was born in you, however. “ 

““Was my father a sailor?” 

“Your father was—your father,” said Finch, 
“You need ask me no questions, Lionel, until I am 
ready to answer them.” 

‘*You will answer me one, I hope,” said Lionel. 

“It is only a general one.” 

“ Wel!—I will if can consistently with the promise 
I have told you I gave.” 

“Shall I care to know wholam? Will it give me 
anything more than I have?” 

** More money, do you mean?’’ 

Not money exactly—but—” Lionel hesitated. 

I cannot answer you,” said Finch; “and for this 
reason, that the effect the néxt three weeks may 
have on your future position rests on a contingency 
that neither you nor [can control. I can tell you 
only this. If things go well, you will be a gainer; at 
the worst, you will be no loser.” 

Lionel pondered a while over these words, and then 
said, slightly shrugging his shoulders: 

“I give it up. Unless I am the lost Bourbon, and 
his majesty Henry Fifth has sent for me, I can make 
no guess at myself.” 

Finch laughed. “ You might have guessed worse,” 
he said. ‘* How long have you been here at Ken- 
lake’s? A week? Ah! And vou found the fair 
Eveleen a pleasant companion? D>» not hesitate to 
own it. Sheis. Oder, perhaps wiser men than you 
have found her so. I should warn you to shun that 





| lovely snare, only I know that such warnings are 


only useful when they are needless. How soon can 
you leave New York? The sooner you go, the sooner 
your fate will be decided. Does it depend on Miss 
Kenlake? Mark my words, she will set an early 
day. You need not remonstrate. I knew Eveleen 
Kenlake—I was going to say before you were born. 
How soon can you leave New York?” he repeated. 

“As soon as you think best,” said Lionel, a little 
stiffly. ‘‘ You best know what depends on my move- 
ments; but allow me to say, Colonel Finch, that I 
have been used to be master of my own actions so 
long, that I am afraid I shall not be very submissive 
to dictation.’ 

**T shal! not attempt any dictation,” said Finch. 
‘Indeed, I am especially anxious to leave you free 
to follow your own bent, and to gee what you really 
are. Will you give me this evening for the improve- 
ment of our mutual acquaintance, or are you pre- 
engaged? I wrote to Kenlake that I should be here, 
but I do not seem to have been expected.” 

Lionel readily consented to pass the evening with 
his new-found guardian. He would have announced 
his intention, but no one could be met of the inmates 
of the house, except a servant with whom he left a 
wessage. Colon i Finch at the same time left a note 
for Mr. Kenlake. From the sacred bosom of domes- 
tic life Lionel was conveyed to its anathematized al- 
ternative—a Men’s Rights meeting; in other words, 
the Nonpareil Club of which Colonel Hezeldean 
Finch was a member, and, as Lionel observed, a high 
anthority on all social points. Finch carefully ob- 
served Lionel’s manner and speech, without seeming 
todo so. It did not displease him. Lionel had nat- 
urally a free and courteous address, upon which had 
been engrafted a little of Clayton’s bluntness, not by 
conscious imitation, but by the influence of associa- 
tion on a growing character. There was not enough 
of it to be disagreeable, but enough to give a strong 
individuality to all he said and did. He was utterly 
free from mauvaise honte, a pretty sure proof that he 
was free from much self-conceit on the one hand, and 
much moral cowardice on the other. Altogether, 
Lionel made a favorable impression not only on 
Colonel Finch, bat upon the little world to which he 
was introduced. His antecedents were not brought 
forward except in the fact that he had just puta 
girdle round the earth. Tho yacht men fraternized 
at that. Some of them had seen L’Etoile du Nord. 
One of them knew her better; had met Clayton and 
spoke of her as Clayton’s yacht. Lionel did not say 
much about the internal economy of L’Etoile, for the 
same reason that he would not have dwelt much 
upon the details of a house in which he had been a 
guest. Only when the same man who knew L’Etoile 
and Clayton asked “‘ whether Clayton carried that 
handsome mate of his round with him yet—Dolly— 
Dulcie—what was her name?” Lionel answered, 
with a quiet emphasis that did him credit: 

“ Mra. Clayton, do you mean?” 

“An? O! has he married her, then?” 

Lionel curtly informed him that his acquaintance 
with the parties did not date from a time previous to 
their marriage, and the gentleman, whatever he may 
have thought farther, had the politeness to keep his 
belief to himself in the presence of a friend of the 
parties interested, to whom it was distasteful, and 
fell back upon amateur seamanship, in which no one 
present could set Lionel right on any detail. Colonel 
Finch did not restore Lionel to the Kenlakes that 
night, but called there himself on the following 
morning. He saw Miss Kenlake, and subsequently 
Miss Kenlake’s father in his office. Then he took 
Lionel out to drive in Central Park, and showed him 
all the vehicular and equine glories of the metropo- 
lis, and many a face, fair and plain, smiled upon 
them. In the evening Colonel Finch took him to a 
private house and introduced him there. He saw 
several brilliant and beautiful young ladies, bat none 
outshone Eveleen in his constant fancy, and he 
frankly avowed it when Finch made a comparisor. 
The next day he went back to Mr. Kenlake’s. He 
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found the fair Eveleen ‘wrapped ina soft ‘melancholy 
like the morn in a silent mist. She was not cold or 
displeased, but very mournful. She smiled again be- 
fore long. She asked Lionel when he intended to 
leave New York. 

He did not know. 

“I thought Colonel Finch wished you to leave 
soon,”’ she said. 

** He leaves it to me,” Lionel said, “and I am in no 
haste to go.“ 

Eveleen looked down, and then looked up. Lionel 
could not quite read her face, but it certainly did not 
express pleasure at his reply. 

‘*If you will take my advice,” she said, at length, 
“you will go to-morrow. I know very little about 
—about the circumstances, but I gather from what 
my father says that it would be best for you to accom- 
pany Colonel Finch at once.” 

There was something cold, hard and eager in her 
tone, veil it as she would. She seemed to be con- 
scious of it herself, for she added, in a voice of more 
feeling, ‘‘ Now I have given my voice against myself 
in some degree, and my duty is done.” 

* You have given it against me too, I think,” said 
Lionel. 

“Indeed I have not,” shesaid. ‘ }acnow you had 
better go—the returning rests with you.” 

“I shall come back as soon as I can,” said Lionel. 
**I do not know yet where I am to go, but it cannot 
be very far.” 

“No. It will not be the number of miles that will 
divide us,’’ said Eveleen. ‘* You may not care to re- 
turn. Why should you? Ten days ago we had 
never met. After to-morrow we may never meet 
again.” 

She sighed and her eyes filled with tears. This was 
all sentiment, you must understand, for Lionel had 
not as yet talked of love any more than the modest 
Edwin. When, however, sentiment drags its coat 
(to use an unsentimental metaphor), before passion, 
the challenge is apt to be answered. It was now. 
Then who so taken by surprise as sweet Eveleen, 
when this impetuous young savage, in reply to her 
softly-drawn sigh and lustrous tear, caught her in 
his arms, and said: 

‘* Never meet again, Eveleen! 
and there he broke off. 

‘And there I shall break cff, also. It is enough to 
say that Eveleen put no obstacle in the way of Lion- 
el’s happiness, and that he left New York the next 
day her sworn and accepted lover. 

Lionel accompanied Colonel Finch to Baltimore. 
Three weeks passed there, very pleasantly, but with- 
out any decisive event. Almost every day Lionel 
received a choice little sapphic from Eveleen, and, 
greatly in love as he was, it did dimly occur to him 
that six pages of love per diem, thoaogh gratitying, 
was a trifle too wordy. He could not, with ail his 
g od-will, pretend to reply to them adequately. 
There was now and then son-ething intensely practi- 
cal mingled with her poesies, as when she reproached 
him with not letting her know anything that had 
taken place. ‘* You know,” she wrote, “all that in- 
fluences your fate interests me, I dare not say how 
deeply. Has Colonel Finch forbidden you to tell 
me? It would not surprise meif he had. I entreat 
you do not trifle with me. If I am unworthy of your 
confidence I am unworthy of your Jove, etc., etc., 
ad infinitum.” 

To this Lionel had only to reply like the Knife 
Grinder, ‘‘ Story, Lord bless you! I’ve none to tell!” 
He assured Eveleen that nothing had happened of 
any importance. But she was evidently not sat- 
isfied with this protestation, although, after his 
assurance, she did not venture to tax him with mis- 
representation. 

One evening, exactly three weeks after their arrival 
in Baltimore, Lionel followed Colonel Finch to his 
room when they retired, and after reminding him of 
the time that had elapsed, askeg him: 

*¢ Ig there nothing more to be told me now? For, 
to tell the truth, although this is pleasant enough, I 
am tired of my present position, and would like to 
commence my life on a surer and safer road.” 

You are quite right, Lionel,” said Finch, “* and 
the time has come, I think, when you can do so. Let 
me congratulate you first on having passed success- 
fully through a formidable ordeal, of which I dared 
not warn you, lest my warning should defeat its 
end.” 

“An ordeal? Since I have been in Baltimore?” 

‘* Since you have been in Baltimore. Nothing less 
than being subjected to the criticism of your nearest 
living relative, in order that he might make up his 
mind if he should acknowledge you.” 

** Yourself?” asked Lionel, with a slight but un- 
speakably haughty look and tone. 

“Not I,” said Finch, smiling. “ I will tell you 
now the circumstances of your birth. Your mother 
was a daughter of one of these fine old families with 
which you have made some acquaintance, and al- 
though she was your mother and my own first love, 
I must tell you, Lionel, that she was not worthy of 
the race trom which she sprang. She made a clan- 
destine marriage with a young stranger, who was in 
no respect desirable, that ever I could learn. He was 
a sailor, and that, I sappose, is where you inherited 
your marine tendencies; the only thing, I am pleased 
to see, that you do seem to have inherited from him, 
for he was an utter reprobate. He deserted your 
mother after a short time, disappointed, probably, at 
gaining no advantage by his marriage, for her father 
disowned her, and would not even see her, afterwards, 
nor in any manner acknowledge you, her child. She 
made several attempts to soften him, even implor- 


If I thought so—!” 





ing my intercession, which was not very powerful 


with him, although, as she well knew, my wish to 
serve her was stronger than that of any other rela- 
tive of here. It was for this reason that she left you 
In my care; [ undertook to avail mveoelt of the earll- 
est opportunity to introduce you to your grandfather. 
The opportunity has never presented itself until 
lately. The loss of all his children and grandchil- 
dren within a short time went far to clear the way 
for you. He knew that I bad a species of charge 
over you, and himeelf, indirectly, invited me to speak 
of you again. His prejudice against your father was 
so strong, and the fear of another stain upon his 
name #0 great, that, even after he consented to see 
you, it was with the stipulation that you should not 
know, yourself, the relationship, so that, if he de- 
tected any traits that were disagreeable to him, he 
could continue in his former course. This is the 
ordeal you have undergone, and triumphantly. Your 
grandfather is eager to acknowledge you.” 

“Perhaps / shall not be eager to acknowledge 
him.” 

‘I think there will be no difficulty there. You 
have more than once expressed admiration of him.” 

“Havel? Who is it?” 

“‘ General Ramsay.” 

While Finch had been speaking, Lionel’s mind had 
been rapidly flying from one to another, recalling the 
different persons with whom he had been brought in 
contact, and endeavoring to divine which among 
them should have had any peculiar ties with him- 
self. It had not dwelt upon General Ramsay, to 
whom he had indeed been introduced, and whom he 
had seen several times, but upon whom he had look- 
ed more as a historical character than in any other 
light. He was silent. 

“ Well,” said Fincn, after watching him a moment, 
“What is it? Are you not content to be the de- 
scendant of that ‘kingly old man,’ as I think you 
called him?” 

**Content?’’ eaid Lionel ‘I do not know. At 
present 1 am like a man looking in daytime at a dan- 
gerous path he bas safely passed over without know- 
ing it. Ishould have thought it very unlikely that I 
should have found favor in the eyes of such a man, 
being as I am a mere Bohemian, and not at all versed 
in the ways of civilized society.” 

‘You are modest, Lionel. You may rest assured 
that there is nothing very far away in your appear- 
ance and deportment, since your grandfather, the 
severest critic you are likely to meet with, is satisfied. 
There is but one thing more. Your grandfather 
wishes you to retain, for the present, the name of 
Lionel Rawdon. The name to which you are entitled 
is East. You will retain your incognito for some 
time, perhaps,—perbaps only for a fow days. I 
transfer you to General Ramsay, and descend from 
my post of guardian, although I shall be very glad to 
be of any service to you in any manner.” 





CHAPTER VI. 


BEHOLD Lionel now the acknowledged heir of a 
good old Maryland family. This position was cer- 
tainly far superior to any which he had yet known. 
His life from that date, though very pleasant and 
free from trouble, was also free from incident. He 
did not need incident, however, just then. The only 
cloud on his sky, and it was not a large one, was, that 
General Ramsay did not at all like his engagement 
with Eveleen Kenlake. He did not lay any interdict 
upon it; his words were much more ominous than if 
he had. 

“Don’t be in haste to marry, Lionel. You are 
very young. Wait ard use your eyes. You area 
man cf sense, and if, after a time, you still think 
Miss Kenlake is all you desire in a wife, I shall think 
that I ought to consent, whatever I may think, my- 
self.’’ 

Lionel could not take any umbrage at this, and so 
the enga t ined as it was. Eveleen did 
not seem casteatty pleased. Lionel saw it. She 
spoke with bitterness of his grandfather, and of Col- 
onel Finch several times, and then tried to soften it 
down as mere wounded feeling. Ouce she said to 
him: 

‘* What did Colonel Finch ever say to you of me?” 

Lionel looked at her. It had never seemed to him 
before that fair Evelven had any tinge of green in her 
dark eyes, but there certainly was a very catlike 
color and expression in them just then. He an- 
swered that Colonel Finch bad said very little of 
her. 

“ He does not like me,” Eveleen continued, * and I 
tear he will prejudice you against me. I do not like 
to speak of it, but—but once he offered me bis band, 
and accused me of coquetting because I refused him. 
But indeed I was entirely innocent. He was so much 
older than myself that I never thought of him as a 
lover. Are you sure, Lionel, that he never warned 
you against me as a heartless coquette?’’ 

“If he did,” said Lionel, “* you see that the warning 
was thrown away.” 

Eveleen seemed much inclined to pursue the con- 
versation, and to have Lionel manifest some greater 
anxiety or interest, if not jealousy of Colonel Finch. 
She was disappointed. Lionel took sufficient note of 
her words to think that they explained something in 
Colonel Finch’s manner of speaking of Eveleen, but 
he did not care to hear much about any love-pass- 
ages but his own, and he did not think it reasonable 
to quarrel with Finch for having been in love with 
Eveleen. 

Just as Lionel was beginning to fear that his fair 
and calm present and future might become weari- 
some, he was relieved from the fear, and taught ef- 








fectually to value security and tranquillity. The 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








first premonition came in the shape of a letter from 
Montreal, of which city Lionel had no other knowl- 
edge than he had obtained in his brief visit there 
before his meeting with Clayton. His first idea, on 
seeing the postmark, was that Dulcie had found an 
opportunity to send her promised letter. ‘The hand 
in which it was addressed was not hers, certainly, or 
else it was strangely disguised. On opening it he 
found that it was not from Dulcie. He had some 
difficulty in deciphering it. The writing was cramped, 
jagged and straggling, as if the writer had struggled 
with a faltering hand and dizzy head. In the effort 
to be legible, the address and signature had been 
twice subjoined. “ Lawrence Egan” was the name. 
The rest Lionel made out by degrees. * 


‘““MR. Rawpon: I have something in charge for 
you. I am,I think, dying here. Make haste and 
come to me, for 1 cannot trust any one. Don’t delay, 


for you will repent if you do. I cannot see to write 
another word.” 


Then followed, as before said, the name and address 
twice repeated. 

Lionel did not hesitate long to obey the summons. 
He felt quite confident that it was some message 
which Dulcie had contrived to send him concerning 
Marie. It was highly probable that Clayton had 
visited Montreal, for he had acquaintances and rela- 
tives there, and owned, besides, as Lionel had heard, 
a tract of not very valuable land somewhere in Can- 
ada. He had always taken a strong interest in the 
orphan girl, and he thought that now he could easily 
make Eveleen share in his interest and befriend 
Marie. He went to Montreal at once, and, as soon 
after as possible, to the house to which the letter di- 
rected him. It was in the old French part of the 
city, and he waited for nearly half an hour before the 
door was opened to him. It was opened, then, only 
a little way, and a woman appeared in the gap, with 
an air that said, as plain as words, that she did not 
mean to open it any further. She was tall and not 
ill looking, though with rather high cheek-bones, on 
which blazed a rather high color. Her precise, dark 
dress was that of an upper servant. She looked for- 
biddingly at Lionel with her angry eyes. He asked 
for Mr. Egan. 

** He is sick in bed,” said the woman, preparing to 
close the door. ‘ He cannot see any one.” 

I know he is sick,” said Lionel. ‘*He sent for 
me to come and see him.” 

“Are you a doctor?” asked the woman, suspi- 
ciously. 

It would have been politic, perhaps, for Lionel to 
have said yes, but he did not think of such a 
mancuvre. The woman declared again that Mr. 
Egan could not see anyone. Afier the urgent ap- 
peal addressed to him, Lionel was determined to 
hear, from the sick man’s own lips, that he did not 
want to see him, and therefore, begging the woman’s 
pardon politely, he quietly but resolutely forced him- 
self into the house, to her speechless indignation, 
which she showed by a wrathful look, and then ran 
up stairs. Lionel followed her so closely that she 
had no time, as she evidently had had the mind, to 
exclude him from the sick man’s room, for he reached 
the threshold at the same moment as herself. 

‘* He’s not fit to see any one,” the woman repeated. 
“His mind is gone.” 

It cannot hurt him for me to enter the room,” 
Lionel answered; and he did enter it. The room 
was so darkened that at first he could hardly distin- 
guish anything. As the objects grew clearer before 
him, he approached the bed upon which the sick 
man was lying, so still that Lionel at first thought 
him sleeping or insensible. It was with something 
like a start, therefore, that he saw that the man’s 
eyes were open, and fixed on him with an intentness 
that their unnatural size and glitter made almost 
fearful. As he caught Lionel’s look he raised his 
hand, and feevly motioned him to come nearer. Li- 
onel bent over him. 

“Are you Mr. Rawdon?” breathed, rather than 
said the sick man, glancing nervously towards the 
woman. 

“Tam Lionel Rawdon. You wrote to me.” 

“TI did—Anastasia,” raising his voice. The woman 
came nearer. ‘‘Get me pen, and ink, and paper, 
Anty, will you, and come back yourself with ’em. I 
want ye.” 

Liove) noticed now that the man spoke with an 
unmistakable Irish accent. Anastasia left the room. 

** Quick, now! lock the door on her!” said Egan, 
with greater energy, and partly starting up in bed. 
Lionel did so. Egan sank back again with a low, 
husky chuckle. ‘‘ That’s well done. It’s my will 
she’s wanting me to make, and nothing else would 
have started her out of the room while you were in it. 
Open the window, will you be so good, and let me 
have a little air and light. They bury me alive here 
before the breath’s out of me, and it is only to make 
my will that they keep me alive. Ah! Anty, my 
darling, [ hear you!” 

And, in fact, as he spoke, Anastasia knocked at the 
door. Lionel answered, at Egan’s request, that the 
door should be opened presently. 

** Don’t heed her,” said Egan. ‘ May I trouble you 
to lift me up, sir, and put the pillow behind me? 
Thank you.” 

He leaned back, panting for breath. Lionel waited 
in silent wonder for the sequel of the scene. Egan 
recovered himself. ‘ Have ye a knife about ye?” he 
asked. ‘‘A good stout one?” 

Lionel had a strong, sharp clasp-knife. 
out. 

“ That'll do,” said Egan. ‘Now look there.” 
pointed to the wall opposite him. 


He took it 


He 
Lionel looked. 





There was nothing there but the empty wall. “ You 
see that bunch of flowers,” pointing to one in the 
pattern of the paper. ‘' Fifth from the left, and sec- 
ond from the top? That’sit. Now take your knife 
and cut that bunch of flowers out; cut down deep 
through the plaster. Don’t mind spoiling your knife, 
and be quick.” 

Lionel asked no more questions, but mounting on a 
chair proceeded to cut out the bunch of flowers point- 
ed out to him, together with the plaster beneath, 
which was very thin. He discovered a cavity in the 
wall, about a foot long,and eight inches deep, in 
which there lay a tin case, about the dimensions of 
an ordinary brick, but not quite so thick, firmly 
soldered in all the seams, and with nothing to indi- 
cate what its contents might be. 

Take it!” said Egan, who had watched him with 
intense eagerness. ‘It belongs to you. No need to 
open the case until you are safe and quiet. It is just 
as I left it.’ He broke off and listened. ‘“ Now 
away with you,” he resumed, “‘ as quick as you can. 
You may come back if you like and tell me that it is 
safe, but get away now, for if they think you are car- 
rying anything away, they’ll have it. Off with you, 
Isay! ‘ You’y t it all, there. As God is true, 
T’ll not speak er word while you stay.” Andhe 
closed his eyes and turned his head away. 

Lionel, seeing his earnestness, thought best to do 
as he was directed in this also, and bidding Egan 
g00d-by, he left the room. When he reached the 
street door it was locked and the key gone. There 
was reason in Egan’s urgency, it seemed. After one 
or two useless efforts to open the door, Lionel went 
back to try to find some other outlet. The house 
seemed to be deserted. He did not find even the 
angry-eyed Anastasia. At last he stumbled on a 
door which seemed to promise to let him out the 
back way. It was bolted outside and he opened it. 
It gave him access into a low, dark, dingy kitchen. 
A shabbily and scantily dressed girl was on her knees 
trying to coax a stubborn fire to burn. She turned 
as the door opened. The next instant a wild cry of 
joy rang in his ears. 

** QO Lionel! Lionel!” 

And Marie Sorel darted towards him and flung her 
arms around his neck. 

Marie!” said Lionel. ‘Is it you, Marie? How 
came you here? and—” He stopped. Marie drew 
back, blushing with shame at the act, so foreign to 
her usual timid nature into which her impulse of joy 
had hurried her. Always slender, she was as thin 
and white as a shadow now. Her clothing was mis- 
erably poor, and hardly sufficient for mere decency. 
Her neck, and arms, and feet were bare. Marie, at 
sixteen, had nearly the same small childish form 
that she had had at twelve, or this poverty of dress 
might have been yet more noticeable. As it was, 
with the strong instinct of modesty she drew back, 
and hiding her face in her hands, and resting against 
the high window-shelf, she burst into a fit of almost 
hysterical sobbing. Lionel was confirmed in his be- 
lief that Egan’s mysterious trust concerned Marie, 
and questioned her again. 

‘* He left me here,” Marie said. ‘ Captain Clayton 
brought me here; and Anastasia Egan is very—-she 
is very unkind to me.” 

“Shall I take you away, Marie?” 

‘Will you?” said Marie, looking up at him wist- 
fully. ‘But I cannot go out,” she added, suddenly. 
**She does not let me leave the house.” 

I will see to that,” said Lionel. He stepped back 
into the interior of the house where he remembered 
to have seen several articles that would suit the 
emergency, and appropriated a large shawl, a hood, 
and a pair of overshoes, which were only five sizes 
too large for Marie’s slender feet, and returned with 
his spoil to the kitchen. 

Is there a way out in the rear?” he asked, as he 
wrapped the shawl around Marie, and laughed to 
think that he was exposmg himself to the penalties 
of the law as a bold and adroit entry theief. 

There was a way out. Lionel covered his retreat 
like a skillfal general by fastening the two doors 
through which they passed, the one on the inside, 
and the other on the outside. Marie, trembling with 
joy and terror lest she should bé yet forced to return, 
clung to Lionel, who, forgetting her sixteen years, 
soothed and reassured her as if she were a child. 
They had a long, narrow alley to traverse, and had 
almost cleared it when they met the foe; Anastasia 
Egan bore down upon them, supported by two 
brawny and beetle-browed young Irishmen. Marie 
screamed and ran—but not towards the house she 
had left. Anastasia did not waste time on her. 

“That’s him!” she said, pointing to Lionel. 
‘*That’s the villain that came to rob a dying man! 
Will you give up what you took?” she added, ad- 
vancing and confronting Lionel, “‘ or shall we have to 
take it from you?” 

Lionel heard the sound of feet behind him that told 
him that he was completely surrounded and taken 
at overwhelming odds. He had no weapon except 
the knife which he had used to open the hiding-place 
in the wall. He drew it out, and opening it, sprang 
suddenly forward, striking out as he did so, with his 
left arm at one of the men, and sending him on his 
back with a loud curse and a broken jaw. The sec- 
ond man grappled with him, and was reinforced by 
a third from behind, while Anastasia seemed not un- 
willing to take an active part in the fray. While 
the struggle was going on, Lionel heard a voice of a 
very different tone and quality saying: 

‘“* What the deuce is going on here, Anty?” 

Anty’s answer he did not hear, and it may be sup- 
posed that he was too fully engaged to pay much 





fact that a hand was laid on the collar of one of his 
assailants, and the same voice said: 

* Come, come, boys, enough of this. Fair play’s a 
jewel. Let the man alone.” 

The mandate was obeyed, and Lionel found him- 
self as if by magic alone with his unexpected aily. 
This was a young man of about his own age, dressed 
like a Parisian, but English in face, and form, and 
speech, with a broad forehead, a hard, steady gaze 
from his dark gray eyes, a smiling mouth, and a 
rather heavy chin. Lionel thanked him for his in- 
terference. The stranger put his thanks by with an 
apology for meddling. 

**I don’t know but what I was wrong,” he said; 
“‘T am a stranger in the land, and don’t know what 
American customs may be. I have an idea that a 
true United Statesman would rather fight against 
the odds than not, but [ do not know if the taste ex- 
tends so far north.’’ . 

“T am a United Statesman,” said Lionel, “and I 
am ashamed to say I do not care to meet very great 
odds unless it is unavoidable.” 

“Ah, then I have met a countryman!” said the 
stranger. ‘I never have seen many, for I was 
brought up in Germany.” 

“May I know to whom I am indebted?” said 
Lionel. 

“ Certainly—my name is East—Rowland East; and 
now you have the advantage of me.” 

«‘ Kast!” Lionel could not help repeating the name. 
‘J believe I have relatives of that name,” he added, 
by way ofexplanation. ‘“ My name is Rawdon.” 

“I have heard that name in very good company,” 
said East. ‘A Virginian, are you not?” 

“ Maryland,” said Lione!; ‘‘ very nearly the same.” 

“Ah! Pray, Mr. Rawdon, do you know one Gen- 
eral Ramsay?” said East, suddenly. 

“T should. He is my grandfather.” 

‘¢ Has he more than one grandson?” he asked. 

“ Not to my knowledge.” 

“ Nor to mine,” said East, with an odd laugh. 
‘ Well, good-by, fellow-countryman, We shall meet 
again.’’ 

He turned round abruptly and vanished into the 
recesses of the alley. Lionel thought his manner 
strange, but did not stop to think of it. He looked 
round for Marie. She had disappeared. He followed 
in the direction which she had taken towards the 
open street, and found her there, not far distant, 
crouched in a doorway like a hunted animal. She 
was scarcely able to walk, and Lionel, as soon as he 
could, procured a conveyance. He lifted her in, and 
placed her on the seat, drawing the shawl around 
her. 

Don’t tremble so,” he said, kindly; ‘‘ you are 
safe. Tell me how you came to be where I found 
you.” 

“I told you,” said Marie; ‘‘Captain Clayton 
brought me there. He told me that Dulcie would 
not have me with them any longer, and that I should 
be well taken care of there. I do not know if he 
meant that I should be treated as I was, but as soon 
as he was gone, that woman—Anastasia Egan—took 
all that I had with me, and made me work like a 
servant. I would not have cared so much for that, 
either, if she had been kind to me.” 

“Poor little Marie!” said Lionel. ‘* How could any 
one help being kind to a gentle little creature like 
you? But that is all over now.” 

Marie was contented with Lionel’s assurance. He 
on his part, was a little embarrassed with his charge, 
and took half an hour to deliberate upon what he 
should do. If he had been in New York, it would 
have been simple enough, but he was a stranger in 
Montreal. He made up his mind, finally, and look- 
ing again at Marie, noticed that she was shivering. 
‘Are you cold, Marie?”. 

“T think I[am,”’ said Marie, scarcely able to speak. 
This suggested to Lionel a method of at once rem- 
edying that evil, and concealing Marie’s deficiencies 
in dress. He went into a shop and purchased an 
ample, fur-trimmed cloak, in which he muftled 
Marie from head to foot. He took her then toa 
hotel, and engaged a room for her, and a parlor into 
which he took her. 

‘* Lie down on the sofa and rest yourself,” he said. 
*¢I will soon be back.” He went to the door, and 
then turned to say, “You shali be my sister, and 
your name shall be Rawdon instead of Sorel, in case 
any one tries to find you.” 

Marie smiled up at him like a child, 

“T am afraid you will have a very troublesome 
little sister,” she said. 

**You may be as troublesome as you can,” said 
Lionel. ‘*Some one owes you a little trouble, I 
think.” 

He went out, and Marie laid her head down in 
perfect contentment, although it was a very giddy 
and confused head. No human being ever believes 
in another so implicitly as a little girl in a boy a few 
years older. Marie had always had this devoted ad- 
miration for Lionel Rawdon, and she retained it yet, 
and almost in as childish a form. 

As Lionel left the room, it suddenly occurred to 
him that he had lost the case given him by Egan. It 
had been safe immediately after the struggle in the 
alley, for he had felt for it then. Afterwards, in his 
care of Marie, he had not remembered it until now, 
when he missed it. He thought he recollected feel- 
ing itin his pocket when he bought the cloak for 
Marie, but he was not sure. He thought he must 
have dropped it im the hack. He was angry with 
himself for his carelessness. Marie’s fortunes might 
depend on the papers which he supposed to have 
been contained in it. Search was useless, and to ad- 





attention to what passed. He was next aware of the 


to advertise, and to use every other means to recover 
it. His immediate business, however, was to pur- 
chase some articles of dress for his protege. The 
want of an efficient female adjutant struck bim 
again, but that difficulty was not insurmountable. 
He had but to walk into an establishment devoted to 
the display and manufacture of raiment, and state 
the case of a lady who had lost her wardrobe by an 
accident of trave!, and give the order to have the loss 
promptly repaired, together with such a general de- 
scription of Marie’s size as should ensure against a 
very monstrous misfit. The first installment was 
solemnly promised in six hours, at Lionel’s instance. 
Mone; and sewing machines can work wonders when 
they are in harmonious cooperation. Lionel went 
back to the hotel much pleased with his discharge of 
his first fraternal duties. He found Marie where he 
had left her. Her bright eyes and brilliant color 
made him say, at first: 

** You are looking a great deal better, Marie.” 

A second look made him change his opinion, and 
showed him that it was fever, and not reviving 
strength and health that made her eyes 80 brilliant 
and her cheeks and lips so burning red. The little 
hand g!cwed like fire in his. 

** J am afraid you are ill,” he said. 

Marie confessed that she was, as deprecatingly as 
if she were owning to being a thief. Lionel was much 
troubled. He wished earnestly that he had a home 
to which he could take Marie. If Eveleen were only 
near! But what should he do now if his adopted 
sister were really to be seriously ill? Marie looked 
at his crave face, and heroically sat up, declaring 
that she felt a great ‘Weal better. Lionel penetrated 
the transparent little sham at once. He told her to 
lie down again, and began to reconsider the problem. 
He could send for a doctor, a nurse, easily. That 
seemed to be all he could do. He told Marie he 
meant to send for a doctor. She remonstrated 
against it earnestly, and he yielded for the time to 
her urgency. The box from the furnishing shop 
came in punctually to its time, and Marie, who had 
gone te her bedroom to lie down, was quite woman 
enough and well enough to take an interest in the 
timely importation. It did not work a cure, however, 
and Lionel at length firmly announced to his protege 
that she must give up the battle, consent to be ill 
and to see a doctor. As he stood by the window, 
looking out into the street, after Marie had again 
retired, he saw a form passing that called to his 
mind a solution of his difficulty. Think of the pupil 
of the Rev. Amaziah Crampton calling for the good 
office of a Sister of Charity! But alas! that pupil 
had a strong leaning towards the Roman Catholic 
church, and Marie was a devout little papist; and so 
it was not at all a singular idea of Lionel’s. He knew 
not how else to secure for his poor little sister the 
care and company of a gentle and good woman, 
which he knew she needed, and which he had no 
doubt that ‘‘ Sister Aloysia,” who came in answer to 
his request in the proper quarter, would supply. 
Sister Aloysia and the doctor held a consultation 
over Marie, and the result was that they decided, if 
her brother was willing, to remove her from the 
hotel before she became worse, as a step that both 
her own comfort and perhaps the health of the re- 
maining guests demanded. Lionel made no objec- 
tion, and Marie was ready to obey him implicitly. 
The next day she was worse, and her attendants 
were not relieved of the fear that the fever would 
declare itself to be typhus. Lionel would not leave 
the city while she was so ill. He began to be a littie 
surprisou, after a day or two, to hear nothing from his 
friends, or especially not from Eveleen, who usually 
availed berself of the slightest opportunity for writing 
anote. He had written to her, telling her of his 
meeting with Marie, with whose previous history 
Eveleen was acquainted, and asking permission to 
bring her to Mr. Kenlake’s house when he returned 
to New York. When therecame no answer, it oc- 
curred to Lionel that Eveleen had not cordially sub- 
scribed to the feelings which he had bespoken for his 
adopted sister. He knew that she often was strongly 
disposed to be jealous of everything animate ani 
inanimate tnat engaged his attention except herself. 
He had contrived to pass over this foible as arising 
from an excess of regard for himself; but he thought 
that, in the present instance, knowing Marie’s help- 
lessness and homelessness, she might have shown 
her regard in a better way. On the seventh day, no 
letter coming yet, and Marie being neither better nor 
worse, Lionel’s impatience sent him to New York, to 
have a personal explanation with Eveleen. 





CHAPTER VII. 


LIONEL found Mr. Kenlake’s drawing-room empty 
when he arrived. Miss Kenlake was at her toilet, it 
appeared. Livnel waited for nearly an hour, and at 
last Eveleen entered. She was in full evening dress 
—a floating cloud of splendor lit up with diamonds. 
Her skin was snow; her cheeks the rosy sunset on 
snow. She looked as lovely and as ethereal as a sylph 
appearing to some happy Rosicrucian. Lionel went 
towards her. She stopped, and looking at him with 
cold surprise, said: 

“I did not expect to see you here again, Mr. 
Rawdon.” 

“ Why not?” 

** You know why not,” she answered, meaningly. 
‘*Eveleen! you cannot be offended because I res- 
cued tbat poor child!” 

Eveleen’s lip curled slightly. She was a mistress 
of facial expression. 

** You mean the touching little incident about the 
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me 80 much as you seem to think, except to suggest 
to me that it would have been in better taste to have 
worked it up for the sensational story papers than to 
have sent it tome. I never expected much delicacy 
of sentiment from you, however; but I believed you 
were honest and true.” 

“Am I not?” 

“ You?” said Eveleen, with sad scorn. 

He seized her hands. ‘‘Eveleen!” he cried. 

She drew back, and begged him to let her go, less 
coldly and distantly than she meant, because his 
rough grasp pressed the rings and bracelets into her 
hands and wrists, and hurt her. He did not let her 
go. He held her hands and looked at her. 

+“ What does this mean, Eveleen?” he said. 

“ How well you act innocence!’ Eveleen answered. 
“You are no vulgar villain. You area fit accomplice 
for Colonel Hazeldean Finch. 

“JT do not understand you,” said Lionel. 
long am I to wait for an explanation?” , 

She looked at him steadily. A deeper flush colored 
her cheek, and a strange expression of mingled im- 
patience and admiration was in her face. 

“You have wonderful! nerve for one so young,” 
she said. ‘Man! you might have trusted me! You 
might trast me now,” she added, lowering her voice, 
and glancing at him with an uneasy keenness. 

“Aslam not conscious of any hidden villany, I 
hardly know how I am to trust you,” said Lionel. 
“Are you in earnest, Eveleen, or are you only re- 
hearsing private theatricals?”’ 

Eveleen was offended at this. The cat look came 
into her eyes, and she bit the tip of her tongue. 

“ T have no more to say,” she said; “only, bold as 
you are, you had better not go to Baltimore.” 

Lionel would have urged her to say more, notwith- 
standing this declaration, if the announcement that 
the carriage had arrived had not made Eveleen has- 
ten to leave him. He let her go without another 
‘word. He did not even offer to see hér to the car- 
riage, but remained standing where she had left him, 
looking after her. 

“She never has loved me; Finch was right,” he 
was thinking. ‘Not go to Baltimore? I must go at 
once, and see if there is any meaning in this.” 

He left the house. At his hotel, a despatch from 
Montreal told him that Marie was worse. He waited 
to hear more. The despatches followed each other, 
each after the first saying, ‘‘ No worse.” ‘No bet- 
ter.” A night’s lapse made Lionel change his first 
resolution never to go to Eveleen again. Love was 
stronger than resentment. He tried to believe that 
Eveleen was only in a perverse mood on the evening 
before. 

He went to the house. At the door they told him 
“Not at home;” but Lionel was bent on an explana- 
tion, and said he would go in and leave a note for 
Miss Kenlake. He was too well known to the house- 
hold to be withstood. He found Eveleen in appa- 
rently confidential conversation with a young man 
whom he remembered to bave seen before, but where 
he did not recall until he spoke. 

“Ah! Mr. Rawdon,” he said, with a careless and 
insolent tone. ‘I said we should meet again, but 1 
did not kuow that it would be here.” 

Lionel recalled his features, now. It was the 
young man he had met in Montreal who gave the 
name of Rowland East. 

“ Where did you expect to meet me, Mr. East?” he 
said. 

East shrugged his shoulders and laughed. 

‘You have reason to ask,” he said. ‘‘ Perhaps it 
would be nearer the mark to say I did not expect to 
meet you.” 

“It is rather singular I never heard your name 
before, Mr. East.” 

“It is rather singular if you never did,” said East, 
“especially as I had heard yours.” % 

“May I ask where?” 

“Can you not guess?” 

“From Miss Kenlake?” 

“T never had the pleasure of meeting Miss Kenlake 
before I saw you,”’ said East. 

These sentences had been exchanged with a show 
of civility proper to the casual meeting of two gentle- 
men in a lady’s drawing-room; but the show was 
rather marred on East’s part by an aggressive inso- 
lence of manner, and, consequent on that, by a sup- 
pressed resentment on Lionel’s part. Eveleen seemed 
to be at once desirous to interfere in some manner, 
and at a loss what tosay. Her silence was enough 
for Lionel. After looking at her for a few moments, 
a8 if to ask if she really intended to treat him with 
such marked rudeness in the presence of a stranger, 
and finding that she kept her eyes averted, he made 
& brief and cool apology for having intruded, and left 
the room. 

“No want of pluck,” he heard East say, as he 
closed the door. 

Lionel did not half echo the sentiment, if it was 
applied to himself. He felt that he was utterly cast 
down and quelled for the time; not before the face of 
man, indeed, but before the evidence of Eveleen’s 
fickleness and faithlessness. Whatever might be the 
secret motive of her strange reception, he had no 
hesitation in connecting it with East, whom he re- 
solved to call to account, and that without more 

delay than must be. His first thought was to wait 
until East left the house, and then and there demand 
an explanation. He altered his mind, lest Eveleen’s 
name should be drawn into a public quarrel between 
them. It occurred to him then that he should be 
sure to find traces of East in Baltimore, whither 
Eveleen had warned him not to go. 

He was not wrong. He had scarcely arrived in the 
city so many months his pleasant home, than he saw 
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that the same wicked spell had been working, there. 

He met afPacquaintance who passed him by without 

notice. This he might have thought an accident, if 
nothing before had made him sensitive. The length 

of another street was not passed before a second in- 
stance of the same kind confirmed his suspicions. He 
stopped, the blood rushing to his face, and turned to 
demand an immediate explanation. He checked 
himself again and went on to his grandfather’s house, 
which was close by. There was a change even inthe 
man who opened the door, and who told him that 
General Ramsay was in the library, and desired to 
see him immediately. Lionel went to the library; 
General Ramsay was there. He was not alone; Mr. 
Kenlake was with him, who steadily looked out of 
the window from the moment Lionel appeared, but 
with lips drawn up and eyebrows drawn down in a 
manner to convey strong disapprobation, and to 
utterly destroy the customary beaming cordiality of 
his face, and to alter it much for the worse. Oddly 
enough, Lionel caught, in this changed and unin- 
viting face of the father, for the first time, a resem- 
blance to his lovely daughter. It glanced upon him 
even while he was occupied with other thoughts. 
General Ramsay arose with a severe face as Lionel 
appeared. The old man and the young man stood 
looking at each other for some moments. At last, 
Lionel walked towards General Ramsay. 

‘* May I see you alone?” he said, in a low voice. 

“Why?” said the general, briefly. 

‘* Because I perceive that you are displeased, and I 
wish to know why,” Lionel answered. 

General Ramsay answered him with a cold, sharp 
emphasis: 

“You do not seem to know that you are a detected 
impostor, sir,” he said. 

* Impostor!” exclaimed Lionel. 
say no more. 

‘‘Impostor. You,” said General Ramsay: ‘ Your 
pretence of innocence is excellent, but quite useless. 
My grandson, whose place you have so successfully 
usurped until a day or two since, was not lost in the 
wreck of the Proserpine. He has arrived at home. 
You have not met your—your—I do not know the re- 
lationship that exists between you, although I pre- 
sume it to be very near—I mean Hazeldean Finch, 
your sponsor in this well-executed fraud.” 

Lionel understood it all now. He was silent for a 
little while. 

** General Ramsay,” he said, meeting his eyes firm- 
ly, “if I am an impostor, I am an innocent one. I 
have not misrepresented my history nor character in 
the least detail. If you have been deceived, so have 
I. I have never, until this moment, doubted that I 
was really your grandson.” 

The old general shook his white head, but Lionel 
thought he saw some doubt in his face. 

“Think for a moment,” he continued. ‘Do you 
think it possible that I could have been received here 
and treated with such kindness by yourself, and have 
learned to give you a child’s duty and affection, and 
yet have maintained such a deceit? Have you found 
such scoundrels’ gifts in me in other respects? You 
have never shown it, and yet I know that if I had 
proved myself one capable of such dishonorable con- 
duct, I should have heard sharp reproof from you 
before now.” 

“You are eloquent, young man,” said General 
Ramsay. ‘“ You are good at sophistry, too; bat it is 
no plea in your favor that I was deceived, when the 
very thing I accuse you of is having deceived me.” 

*“‘ You think I would never have betrayed myself?” 

‘“‘ There was nothing to betray, so long as you kept 
silent on the fact that you were not Rowland East.” 

“Ah,” exclaimed Lionel, ‘‘ { knew it was he!” 

As soon as he had spoken he saw that the purport 
of his words had been misunderstood and taken to be 
in some manner an involuntary admission cf a pre- 
vious knowledge of Rowland East. He explained it 
by saying that he had, within a few days, met a per- 
son of that name whom he had reason to think was 
inimical to him, from subsequent circumstances. 

‘You met a person of that name, and it did not 
strike you as singular that he bore the name of the 
person whose character you have assumed?” said 
General Ramsay. 

“The name of East did strike me, but no more 
than that of Rawdon would have done under the 
same circumstances, and I do not remember hearing 
that the name to which I was told I had a right was 
Rowland East and not Lionel East,” said Lionel. 

* You have dangerous talents, young man,” said 
General Ramsay. “If it were possible, I would be- 
lieve you innocent.” 

“ Why is it not possible? Colonel Finch knows I 
am.” 

‘He says you are; but there are reasons why I 
cannot accept Colonel Finch’s testimony in your be- 
half,” said General Ramsay. “I admit that there 
are excuses to be made for you; you are naturally 
strongly influenced by him. I am sorry—deeply and 
truly sorry—that I must conclude you guilty; and all 
the more sorry because I had learned to think that 
you would supply the place of all the children I have 
lost. There is no one who has known you here that 
does not regret that a young man with such a gift as 
you have for winning friends should not better de- 
serve their regard.” 

“And yet there is not one who will believe that I 
am not a swindler,” said Lionel. “I cannot have 
won a deep enough regard anywhere to cause any 
pain; that is one comfort. The pain is all fur me.” 


“I!” He could 
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Do not flatter yourself that any contest can be 
sustained,” said General Ramsay. ‘ Rowland East 
brings with him some family documents which were 
supposed to have been lost with him. The fact that 
he was also under Hazeldean’s guardianship, toa 
certain extent, suggested and made easy the fraud; 
and Finch himself has admitted that it was a fraud.” 
‘Finch shall answer for it to me,” said Lionel, with 
bitter determination. ‘ He shall confess that I knew 
nothing of his design.” 

** He has already said you did not, as I told you de- 
fore,” said General Ramsay. ‘ But when I tell you 
that I believe you to be his son, you will understand 
that his very eagerness to acquit you exposes him to 
suspicion.” 

A deep fiush covered Lionel’s face, and he stood 
silent. 

**So,” he said, at last, ‘I am condemued before- 
hand, and you leave me no means to prove my inno- 
cence. So be it. If I were guilty, I might plead with 
you, General Ramsay; if I were guilty, I could confess 
and throw myself on your mercy, andI know you 
too well to doubt that you would hear me. I cannot 
do that, and I have no other resource. The money I 
have had as Rowland East, and which 1 suppose is 
presumed to have been my object, I cannot at once 
restore, for I have spent it as freely as it was given. 
Am I to understand you mean to commence criminal 
proceedings against me?” he added, with a bitter 
laugh. 

‘*T have no such intention,” said General Ramsay, 
“at present. But Ican promise you nothing while 
you continue to keep up your pretensions. You are 
right in saying that if you confess your error and 
appeal for pardon, it should not be in vain. If, how- 
ever, you trust to your audacity to bear you through, 
to that I will leave you.” 

“Then, sir, good-by,” said Lionel. ‘ You will find 
out your mistake some day, I hope. The worst of 
this, to me, is that you think me such a thankless 
and treacherous scoundrel as to have received from 
you the kindest treatment that ever son did from 
father, and yet to have deceived you. If I were 
guilty, I could not confess it now, if I would. If I 
had the resolation to cheat you, when you were lav- 
ishing every mark of affection on me, I think I should 
at least have had so much grace left as to choke with 
a confession to buy myself off with. For the rest of 
the loss, I do not care; but it is a hard thing to have 
lost your affection, which was more felt by the home- 
less wanderer I was and shall be again than any one 
can know.” 

Lionel’s voice faltered. General Ramsay was vis- 
ibly affected, and walked away to hide it; Mr. Ken- 
lake, who had sat all this time a silent auditor, now 
spoke as the general approached : 

“An excellent speaker,” he said, in a husky and 
impressive whisper. ‘‘Sad instance of perverted 
talent; sad—very sad! A great pity.” And he 
shook his head. 

General Ramsay conquered the temporary weak- 
ness, and returned to Lionel. 

**It can do no good to prolong this interview, Mr. 
Rawdon,” he said. ‘‘I hope you will change your 
plan of life, and turn your abilities to a better use 
hereafter.” 

Lionel made no further attempt to plead his cause. 

**Good-by,”? he said, simply. “You are unjust, 
but thinking of me as you do, you have been very 
lenient. 1 shall always remember your kindness and 
forget your injustice.” 

He moved back as he spoke, gave one glance around 
the room, and then left it. General Ramsay looked 
after him and remained silent tor some time. 

‘“‘Kenlake,” he said, “can that young man bea 
willful impostor?” 

‘Can he be anything else?” said Mr. Kenlake. ‘1 
admit he has very plausible manners.” 

*¢ T cannot help feeling as if, after all, he were in- 
deed a child of my own who had been guilty of a dis- 
honorable act. I never shall like Rowland East,” he 
added. “If he had first come here on the same 
terms as Lionel Rawdon, I should never have ac- 
knowledged him. Having acknowledged Lionel, I 
was forced to acknowledge the young man whose 
place he had taken; but Rowland East will never be 
to me what I hoped my grandson would. How does 
your daughter bear this, Kenlake?”’ he added, sud- 
denly. ‘She could hardly help being attached to 
Lionel.” 

Mr. Kenlake was taken with a cough; when it was 
over, he said: 

‘* She was—I suppose, indeed, she is. But he has 
proved so unworthy that I hope—I believe—she will 
be able to conquer her regard.” 

A cynical smile chased away the softer expression 
on the old man’s lips. He had heard that Eveleen 
Kenlake had always the strength of mind to conquer 
a regard not founded on a firm basis of worldly ad- 
vantage. Fame said she had conquered her regard 
for Colonel Finch when she learned that General 
Ramsay had changed his mind about leaving his 
property to his cousin, and had consented to see his 
grandson. 

«Mr. East seems a very fine young man,” said Mr. 
Kenlake. ‘ Not quite so ingratiating in his manner 
as young Rawdon, but I should say with sterling 
qualities.” 

“I do not like him,” repeated General Ramsay; 
“ but I have bad a warning not to trust to my own 
prepossessions. I sball not make him the sufferer 
for it unless he does something to justify me in it.” 








He paused, and then said, in a hard and practical 
manner, ‘* May I ask if you are quite confident that , 
you have the real Richmond at last? Is Mr. East | 
properly authenticated?” 


“And do you mean to let such an adroit swindler 
loose on the community without punishment?” 
*‘ One of the adroit swindlers, and the guiltiest, was 


| my own cousin, Hazeldean Finch,” said General 


Ramsay. ‘I have no wish to see him brought to 
justice. Rowland East’s mother did enough to bring 
shame on the name and all akin to it. I do not in- 
tend to stir up the old scandal and add new food for 
vulgar curiosity. I am the only sufterer by the fraud, 
and no one else, who has known Lionel as my grand- 
son, is uninformed of it. I shall do nothing at 
present.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


LIONEL had not even the slight consolation, if con- 
solation it would have been, of knowing that General 
Ramsay regretted the exchange of grandsons. He 
had, indeed, no consolation; the sense of innocence 
was none, for if he had been guilty, he would not 
have had the same keenness of pain nor have felt 
the same shock. Everything was taken from him. 
Eveleen had deserted him without one sign of regret; 
Finch had been a bitter enemy to him; all the friends 
he had made looked on him as an “ adroit swindler.” 
He had not one to turn to at that moment. 

He was passing rapidly along the street, intending 
to find Colonel Finch and call him to account for 
having betrayed him into his false and mortifying 
position, when a hand struck him sharply on the 
shoulder, and a voice said: 

“*T have been looking for you, Mr. Rawdon.” 

It was East’s voice. Lionel turned towards him, 
glad to find a tangible foe. But East did not seem to 
have any hostile intentions. He repeated: 

“I have been looking for you. I want a word or 
two with you.” 

“T am at your service, sir,” said Lionel, coolly. 

“ Not here in the open street,” said East, “ lest the 
scandal of it go abroad that the two Amphitryons 
had met without defying each other to mortal com- 
bat, and adding a contribution to the historic gore 
that flecked the streets of Baltimore. You were 
going to Colonel Finch’s, I infer. Colonel Finch is 
not in town to-day, fur I have just inquired. You 
have the entree of his apartments. Will you not ask 
me to avail myself of them for the interview I have 
requested?”” 

Lionel silently acted on the suggestion. When 
they were in Finch’s rooms, he said: 

‘1 am at a loss to know what you can have to say 
to me.” 

“That can only be because there are 80 many in- 
teresting topics of conversation,” said East. “In the 
first place, I have been thinking of it, and can see no 
reason why we should quarrel.” 

“T have not quarrelled with you, Mr. East.” 

“Ah, but you would love dearly to do so,” said 
East, laughing. “I confess I was a little indignant 
at first, but Iam not now. In fact, I believe that 
instead of having injured mé, you have been of great 
service tome. General Rameay, I think, conquered 
his prejudice out’of personal regard to you, not to his 
grandson, and, if I am not mistaken, does not like 
the exchange. You had the one advantage of not 
looking at all like my father, at the same time that 
you have some Ramsay traits, derived, most probably, 
from yours. My leading feeling towards you is re- 
spect and admiration. I know that I never could 
have carried off such a scheme so well, and above all, 
could never have met the exposure with that lordly 
air that you wear, that makes men feel as if they 
ought to be ashamed of themeelves for detecting you, 
not you for being detected.” 

‘“‘Mr. East, I have not been detected. I was in- 
formed that I was General Ramesay’s grandson, and 
I believed it. That is my sbare in the scheme, and 
20 I do not deserve your compliments.” 

“‘ We will waive that point, then. I really feel as 
if I owed you some reparation. I can put you in the 
way of an adventure that will mend your fortunes, 
and where our interests will not cross.” e 

*‘ You are too considerate of me. I am sorry to be 
compelled to decline your assistance.” 

* You had better not decline it. Why should you?” 

** Because you offer it to me believing me to be a 
swindler.”’ 

“Tt never have called you a swindler,” said East. 
“ Supposing you to be innocent, then. Innocence is 
not a capital that much fortune can be made of—real 
innocence, I mean. Sham innocence pays very well, 
but chiefly with female traders. Rawdon, you would 
do a great deal better to accept my offer. You shall 
have all the aid of my position, if you will give me 
the aid of your talents. Men that have any skill at 
all in finesse are apt to be sneaking and cowardly. I 
have seen that you are neither the one nor the other.” 

“ Let me ask you one question. Is your offer such 
as one man of honor would make to another?” 

East laughed. “It is such an offer as a man who 
would shoot another for doubting that he is a man of 
honor would make to another of the same spirit,” be 
said. “Is not that enough?” 

**No,” said Lionel, * it is not.” 

East shrugged his shoulders. “I see,” he said; 
* you think I am laying atrap for you: 1am not. I 
have a serious and practical design in view, and am 
thoroughly in earnest. You are right to be cautious. 
Take time to think of it. It is open to you for some 
time to come. You shall have a sufficient pledge of 
my sincerity when you feel inclined to take a less 
guarded tone with me. For the present, good-by. 
You know where to find me when you want me.” 

Lionel answered briefly, and East withdrew. 

“That man may not be an impostor,” thought 
Lionel, “ but I know nothing of men if he’s not the 
man to be one if opportunity offered. I wish he had 


text for quarrelling with him. It is as well as it ie. I 
must first zee Colone! Finch. He shall answer for this.” 
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Lionel prepared to wait for Finch, resolved not to 
leave the spot until he had met him. At first, in his 
fury of rage and mortification, he walked up and 
down the room with the swift, ceaseless tread of a 
caged wild beast. As the time passed on and Finch 
did not return, that ferment cf passion subsided into 
a calmer but yet more revengeful mood. An hour or 
two more elapsed. Lione! began to fear that Finch 
would not return. He had fled, perhaps—it was 


the place wi:ere he had been the peer of the best in 
the land. Perhaps he shrank, too, from facing his 
dupe. 

‘But I will find him,” Lionel said, aloud, as he 
thought this. ‘‘No matter where or how we meet, 
he shall answer for it.”’ 

General Rameay’s assertion that he believed Lionel 
to be Finch’s son now recurred to him, to add yet 
more confasion to his thoughts. He rejected the idea 
with all the force of his will and all the reason he 
could bring to bear upon the point, but it would 


where his master was and when he would return. 
The man did not know. He was sure, however, that 


given anything to have passed the interval in stupid 
unconsciousness. 

He had not so long to wait as be had at last made 
up his mind that he must. It was growing dusk 
when, standing by the window, he saw a carriage, 
moving slowly as a hearse, drive to the door and 
stop. At the same time, a man who walked in the 
same direction rang the bell, and spoke for a minute 
with Finch’s servant, who immediately ran into the 
room where Lionel was. 

„O Mr. Rawdon! the colonel is killed!’’ 

Lionel hurried to the door, and met the man whom 
he had sworn to call to account, meet how or where 
they might. He was there; but he had been already 
called to account, and Lionel’s anger froze into re- 
morse and pity as the lifeless form was borne by him. 
For a minute he could not speak, Then, seeing near 
him a gentleman whom he knew well as a friend of 
Finch, and who had followed him into the house, he 
asked : 

** How did this happen. Mr. Armisted?” . 

“A duel,” said Mr. Armisted, briefly and gravely. 
After a pause, he added, ‘* You will guess its cause, 
Mr. Rawdon. It arose from his baving introduced 
you into society here.”’ 

He walked away as he spoke, and Lionel attempted 
to enter the bedroom. He was peremptorily denied 
admittance by the surgeon, and was forced to wait 
still. But this waiting was different from that which 
had gone before. The man who had called Finch to 
account, as he had longed to do, bad no doubt felt all 
the bitter and revengeful passion that had raged in 
his own heart during those long hours; but be had 
had his wish. He had quenched that fire with blood. 
How did he feel now? And but for a chance of time 
and space, where might Lionel’s own resentment 
have ended? 

He made several ineffectual] efforts to enter the 
room, and when Finch’s servant told him that his 
master had revived and spoken, had asked for him, 
he resolved to_be no longer put off. As he stood by 
the door, he heard Finch say, feebly: 

‘Never mind where the bullet is. It has done its 
work. Let me die in peace. I want to see Lionel 
Rawdon. Tell him so, He does not refuse to come?” 

Lionel entered, no longer opposed, and stood by 
the bedside. 

“ You know it all, Lionel,” said Finch. ‘I meant 
to de you good, but I have done you harm, I told 
them all that you had no part in the fraud—for it 
was a fraud. What I told yon of yourself was true 
of Rowland East. I had charge of him, also, at his 
mother’s request; but he was educated in France and 
Germany. I never thought of putting you in his 
place until after General Ramsay had consented to 
his being sent for, and I thought he was lost on the 
voyage home. Then, instead of telling General 
Ramsay that his grandson was dead, it came into my 
head to produce you in his place. It was easily done. 
No one but Kenlake knew anythirg of the circum- 
stances in either case, and it was easy fur me to 
represent them to him in the light I wished. He 
pretended to be completely deceived. Iam sure he 
was not; and I know that his daughter was not, It 
is too long a story to tell now; but Eveleen Kenlake 
was once, and not long since, to have been my wile. 
She learned about Rowland East by opening letters 
to me that came to her father’s care. She is an art- 
ful intriguante, Lionel. I knew she would betray 
herself, some day, or [ should have given you more 
warning. I am sure she has not comforted you in 
your fallen fortunes. I am wasting time on such 
trifles. I did this, Lionel, not for the sake of any 
gain to myself, but to give you a name and position. 
You are the son of my only sister. Your father was 
a villain whom I never knew, and whom I co not 
forgive, even now. If Rowland East had been dead, 
I should have been very nearly the next heir, if Gen- 
eral Ramsay died without a will; but I was not sure 
he would make me his heir, and not sure that I 
should survive him. After I saw you, I knew that 
he would be glad and proud to acknowledge you. 
Nothing but East’s return could have betrayed me, 
for whatever the Kenlakes suspected, they had not 
the shadow of proof, and besides, their interest lay in 
maintaining your character. I mean to clear you, 
Lionel. I made my will yesterday, leaving you all I 
have in the world. It is not much, but it will be 











haunt him. He grew impatient again, and called | 
Finch’s servant to question him, for the second time, , live. I am a dishonored man. I would not have 





sometbing to depend ujon; and I, at the same time, 

, declared you innccent. I can do it better now, for 
the words of a dying man carry weight.” 

He stopped here and requested to have every one 


j in the house called in, and in their presence sol- 
| emnly declared that he alone had devised and carried 
‘out the fraud which placed Lionel Rawdon in the 
' place of Rowland East. Doctor Gates took down the 


words from his lips, and the dying man signed them, 


most likely that he had. It would be impossible for | with some difticulty. Doctor Gates then urged him 
him to remain, a shunned and dishonored man, in | to speak no more at that time; bat Finch paid no 


attention to the charge, continuing, after a little 


' pause: 


*“‘T ask no one’s forgiveness but yours, Lionel. I 
have. answered to man with my life, and God will 
judge me without the help of man. Do you forgive 
me?” 

**T do,” said Lionel. ‘I believe you have always 
meant to be my frien’, and I cannot help feeling as 


| if | were guilty of this—your present condition. A 


few hours ago I—I could not have forgiven you.” 
“I do net think you could have forgiven me if I 
had lived,” said Finch, ‘“‘ and I do not think I care to 


taken my own life, but lam glad some one else has 
done it. No one will mourn for me much. You 


he would be back either that night or thenext morn- | might have done so if I had been a better friend. 
ing, from what he had said. Lionel would have | 


Yes, my poor dog! 
Let him come in.” j 

Finch’s servant went out, and in a few moments a 
setter rushed into the room and sprang upon the bed 
by his master, who patted his head and talked to him 
with his failing voice. 

* Poor Don! your master is going where he cannot 
take you along. Lionel will take care of you. You 
will never betray your friends, Don. If I had taken 
a lesson from you, I might have lived a better life 
and died a better death, if you are only a brute.” 

Don laid his head on his master’s breast, and looked 
in his face with his soft eyes, wistfully, as if he were 
trying hard to understand him. Finch did not speak 
much more. He put out his hand towards Lionel, 
who took it in his own, and closing his eyes, seemed 
to either sleep or be overcome with exhaustion. Af- 
ter some minutes there was a painful interval, 
during which the dying man gasped and struggled 
for breath. It was over, and he was quiet again. 
Then Don raised himself, and with bis head in the 
air, gave one long, wailing howl, and stretched bim- 
self out again, with his head on his master’s breast. 

Lionel had to carry the poor animal from the room, 
for he would allow no one else to touch him or to 
come near the bed. 


I heard him a little while ago. 


INFALLIBLE RELICS. 


THE old Romans and Greeks had their holy relics, 
and some were almost Roman Catholic; for instance, 
the egg of Leda. The Indians carried on bloody wars 
about a monstrous supernatural tooth of Buddha. 
The Mahometans preserve the standard, arms, 
clothes, beard and two teeth of their prophet. In 
the Christian church, however, we find no trace of 
this relic-culture before the Emperor Constantine. 
According to the legend, he saw across with a vic- 
tory promising inscription in the sky, and adopted it 
asastandard. He conquered, and became a Chris- 
tian. From that time the cress became the symbol 
of the Christians. 

The mother of the emperor, Helena, discovered the 
true cross; 80 at least we are told by late papal au- 
thors. Contemporary historians, however, do not 
say one word about this remarkable discovery. Ac- 
cording to the legend, not only was the true cross 
discovered, but also the crosses of the two thieves 
who were crucified with our Saviour. They were all 
found together; but as the inscription affixed by 
Pilate was not forthcoming, the finders were at a 
loss how to discover the true cross. The priests, 
however, found a way to solve this difficulty. They 
laid a sick man on one of the crosses, and behold! he 
became worse; from which they concluded that they 
had struck on the cross of the thief who taunted 
Christ. When the sick man was laid on another of 
the crosses he became much better; but when he 
was laid on the third, he jumped up, quite well. 
There could not be any doubt which was the true 
cross after this. 

Some saints have had several skeletons. That of 
St. Denis, for instance, exists in duplicate at the 
present time; besides a third head in Prague, and a 
fourth head in Bamberg while Munich can boast of 
a hand of his. This remarkable saint, therefore, had 
two perfect bodies, four heads and five hands. It 
cannot possibly be otherwise; for each of these relics 
has to show for its genuineness a document of authen- 
ticity from an infallible pope. 

Albertus Magnus, Bishop of Regensburg, devoted 
a great deal of learning to investigations about the 
bodily appearance of the Holy Virgin, and to trying 
to find out what kind of eyes and hairshe had. As 
the present compiler does not feel inclined to read 
the eight hundred books left to us of this gentle- 
man’s writings, he does not know the result of his 
researches; but, according to the specimens of her 
hair, testified to by popes as genuine, it must have 
been piebald; for the infallible relics of it are fair, 
red, brown and black. 

The most ponderous relic left «f the Virgin Mary is 
her house, now in Loretto. This house stood once, 
of course, in Palestine; but, according to the legend, 
angels carried it to-Italy. They placed it first at 
Tersatto, near Fiume; but in the year 1297 they 
transported it to Loretto. It isa wonderful circum- 





Saviour should have so exactly resembled @e peas- 
ants’ houses in the neighborhood of Loretto. It is 
enshrined now in a magnificent church, and thou- 
sands and thousands of pilgrims flock there, to stir 
their rosaries in the mug of the infant Christ, and to 
depose a more or less considerable sum on the altar. 

The credulity of people if the matter of relics real- 
ly surpasses belief. One monk, by name Eiselin, 
travelled in 1200 in Wurtemburg, exhibiting to the 
faithful a pinion cf the wing of the Archangel Ga- 
briel. Who kissed it (and of course paid for it) could 
not,be seized by the plague. When staying in the 
little town of Aldingen, this precious relic was stolen 
from him. LEiselin, however, was not at a luss; be- 
fore the very eyes of his hostess he filled his empty 
casket with hay, and exhibited it as hdy from the 
manger in Bethlehem. All the faithful thronged tu 
kiss it, and the hostess among them; so that the 
monk whispered, full of astonishment, into her ear, 
** Even you, sweetheart?” 

At the time cof the crusades, the world was over- 
flowed with relics. Whenever a town ia the Holy 
Land was corquered, the crusaders looked firat for 
relics, as more precious than golden gems. Lewis 
the Saint made two unfortunate crusades, but he 
comfurted himself with the relics he brought home. 
These were, some splinters from the cross, a few 
nails, the sponge, the purple coat which the mocking 
soldiers threw over the shoulders of Christ, and the 
thorn crown. These holy things he acquired for im- 
mense sums. When they arrived, he and his whole 
court went out barefoot as far as Vincennes to meet 
them. 

Henry the Lion brought many relics to Brunswick; 
among them the thumb of St. Mark, for which the 
Venetians offerei in vain one hundred thousand 
ducats. 

The whole wardrobe of our Saviour, of the Holy 
Virgin, cf St. Joseph and of many saints turned up, 
certified by infallibility, The holy lance was found, 
with which the Roman knight Longinus wounded 
the body; also the handkerchief of Saint Veronica, 
which she handed to Christ to wipe his face when he 
was on his way to Golgotha, and on which he left the 
impression of his features. This handkerchief must 
have been at least fifty yards long, to judge from the 
pieces (always certified by infallibility) which are 
shown at different places. The dish of emerald was 
found which was presented to Solomon by the Queen 
of Sheba, and from which Christ ate the Easter lamb; 
the waterpots were found from the wedding at Cana, 
and they were still filled with wine. There exist so 
many splinters from the cross and so many nails 
from it, that it is supposed a man-of-war does not 
contain more wood and iron. Thorns from the crown 
were found in great quantity, and some of them bled 
every holy Friday. The cup from which Christ drank 
when he instituted the Lord’s Supper was discovered, 
together with some of the bread lett from that repast. 
The dice which the soldiers used for casting lots for 
the garments were also found, and likewise the un- 
seamed tunic. There exist such tunics at Triers, 
Argenteuil, St. Jago, Rome and many other places. 
All have a certificate trom infaliibility. 

There were also found infallible shirts of the Vir- 
gin, as large as carriers’ frocks. Her very precious 
wedding ring was shown at Perusa, together with a 
pair of very neat slippers, and a pair of very large 
red slippers, which she wore when paying a visit to 
St. Elizabeth. Milk of Mary was discovered in great 
abundance, and divine blood; sometimes in single 
drops, sometimes bottled. There exist also the infal- 
lible swaddling clothes, a very small pair of infallible 
breeches of St. Joseph, and his carpenter’s tools. 
One of the thirty silver pieces, the price of the awful 
treachery of Judag, has also been preserved, together 
with the rope—twelve feet long and rather too thin— 
by which the traitor hanged himeelf; also his very 
small empty purse. Even the perch turned up on 
which the cock crew which startled the conscience of 
the Prince of Apostles; even the stone with which 
the Evil One tempted our Lord in the desert; even 
the basin in which Pilate washed his hands; even 
the bones of the ass on which the entrance into Jeru- 
salem was made. There were even revealed relics 
from the Old Testament which had lain safely hidden 
vast numbers of years. For instance: the staff with 
which Moses parted the Red Sea; manna from the 
desert; the beard of Noah; a piece of the rock from 
which Moses drew water. 

The belief of the benighted people in these relics 
was so strong that the priests could even venture to 
show, not merely absurdly improbable, but mani- 
festly impossible relics. There once were on exhibi- 
tion, and are even now in some countries, such relics 
as the dagger and buckles of the Archangel Michael; 
something of the breath of our Saviour preserved in 
a box; a bottle of Egyptian darkness; something of 
the sound of the bells chiming at the entry into 
Jerusalem; a beam of the star which conducted the 
wise men from the East to Bethlehem; something of 
the Word that had become flesh; sighs of Joseph, 
breathed forth when he had to plane very knotty 
boards; the thorn in the flesh which so greatly 
troubled St. Paul. 

In Germany alone there were nearly one hundred 
wonder-working images of the Virgin, but the most 
celebrated is that at Loretto, in the house already 
mentioned. It is ascribed to St. Luke, and is most care- 
fully cut out of cedar wood, and is dyed black by the 
smoke of many millions of wax candles burnt there 
by pilgrims. The next celebrated image is at St. 
Jago de Compostella, where you might have seen, 
but a few years ago, thirty thousand pilgrims at 
once; none of whom dared to approach it empty- 
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TRUE STORY OF ROBINSON CRUSOE.—Alexander 
Selkirk, a Fifeshire man bred up to the sea, started 
off, about the beginning of the last century, on a 
voyage to America, half commercial and half pirat- 
ical, in a way much in fashion in those days, Cap- 
tain Stradling, commander of the sbip, having taken 
some « ffence against S:Ikirk, put him on shore on 
the uninhabited island of Juan Fernandez, with one 
day’s food, a sea-chest, clothes, bedding, a littie 
tobacco, a few books and nautical instruments, some 
powder and ball, a gun, knife, axe, and a kettle or 
boiler. Thus was the lonely Scot, on a September 
day in 1704, lett to shifec for himself, on an irland 
about eightesn miles long by six broad, and at least 
four hundred miles distant trom the nearest main- 
land (the Pacific coast of South America.) When be 
recovered from the firet feeling of dismay and de- 
spondency, he set to work and built two huts of 
pimento wood, one as a dining and bedroom, the 
other as a kitchen. He roofed them with long grass, 
and by degrees gave them a warm lining of goat- 
skins. Strips ot the same kind of wood supplied him 
with fire and light, burning very clear, and emitting 
an agreeable, fragrant odor. His chief food was 
boiled goats’ flesh and crawfish, seasoned with ;i- 
mento fruit, but sadly in need of a little salt, of 
which he had none save the brackish, bitter salt of 
sea water. When his clothes were worn out, he 
made goat skin garments, using a nail for a needle, 
and narrow strips of bark or skin for thread. As for 
shoes, he soon learned to do without them altogether 
Many cats and goats were fuund on the island; the 
former helped to scare away the rats, which at first 
were very troublesome, while the goats served him 
as playtellows and as a supply of food. While bis 
ammunition lasted, he shot down the goats; when 
it was exhausted, he caught them by running; and 
80 expert did he become that he could run down any 
of them. Once he fell over a precipice when thus 
engaged, and only escaped destruction by falling on 
the animal on the beach below. During his stay on 
the island he appropriated five hundred goats to food 
and clothing, and set free another five hundred, after 
marking them on the ears. (Thirty years afterwards, 
when Anson’s crew landed on the island, the first 
goat they shot was one of those which Selkirk 
had thus marked.) When his knife was worn out, 
he forged others from old iron hoops. Thus did the 
lonely man pass four years and four months; when 
in February, 1709, he was rescued by a vessel com- 
manded by Captain Woodes Rogers. Although be 
had some difficulty in returning to the use of speech, 
an.iio reconciling himself to the ship’s provisions 
and usages, he gradually b:came fitted to act as mate 
to the ship, in which he returned to England in 1711. 
Such was the true story of Alexander Selkirk, from 
which Defoe elaborated the ‘“‘Adveatares of Robinson 
Crusoe,” and in which, it will be seen, there were n» 
Indians and no man Friday. 





SALMON IN AUSTRALIA.—The salmon and trout 
have been successfully introduced in Austraiian 
waters. In the rivers of Van Diemen’s Land, during 
the months of September and October, 1867, the 
swarm of young fish hatched from the ova sent out 
from England in 1866, comprising about 6000 salmon 
and 900 salmon trout, were let out from their nursery, 
and made their way down to the sea. Since then, 
the young have bcen seen ascending the rivers in 
which they imagine themselves to have been born. 
We can only express a feeling of admiration for the 
persevering endeavors by which these fish have been 
carfied across the equator to colonize waters where 
none of the same species had ever existed. It isa 
triumph of Art over Nature; and, considering the 
prodigious rate at which fish multiply, we may ex- 
pect that, in addition to beef and mutton, Australia 
will, in a few years, have an ample supply of salmon 
and trout. 





How THE FRENCH NAvy 18 MANNED.—Few 
persons are aware of the vexatious legislation to 
which the French seafaring man is exposed from 
youth upwards, and the way in which the merchant 
marine is hampered by excessive regulations. The 
sailor-boy is pounced upon at the age of fifteen, by 
the maritime inscription, and his gratefal country 
never quits hold of him until he is fifty years of age. 
The inscription must be kept acquainted with every 
move he makes, whether he wishes to take a trip to 
China or transfer his Lares and Penates to the next 
street; and should he take foreign service, he is set 
down as a deserter. Asa deputy recently remarked 
in the Chamber, French sailors are kept penned like 
sheep, in order that the authorities may find subwis- 
sive men for the navy. Thus sailors are scarce, and 
thousands of men who do go to sea, to escape from 
thse duties imposed on them, transfer their flag. M. | 
Le Cesne sets down the number of these men at more | 
than 20,000, ‘* banished from their country by a Dra- | 
conian law.” In order to keep up the navy the mer- 
chant marine is sacrificed, and men are discouraged 
from going to sea. 








COURAGE. 
The brave man is not he who feels no fear, 
For that were st"@id and irrational ; 
But he whose noble soul its fear subdues, 
And bravely dares the danger nature shrinks from. 
As for your youth, whom blood and blows delight, 
Away with them !—there is not in their crew 





One valiant spirit. JOANNA BAILitg. 
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THE LAST OF THE CHIEFS. 





THIS morning I received a letter from the distant 
shores of Vancouver Island. ‘ All your Indian friends 
are dying off,” ittold me. “ Last week oid Tzosieten 
died.” He was the last of the powerful coast chiefs, 
and this little piece of news has led me to call up 
many of my recollections of him, and of Tsohailum, 
his great rival. They ere two of the most remark- 
able men ever seen on the North Pacific coast—pure 
savages; but, yet, their history has a touch of roman- 
tic interest about it. The tish-eating tribes who in- 
fest the Northwest Cvast and the salmon rivers 
flowing into the Pacific, are not a race fruitful in men 
of much intellect or force of character. Still, now 
and then some marked men rise up among them. 
Such a one was Leschi, who roused up the whole In- 
dian tribes of Washing‘tou Territory and Oregon to 
war against the whites in 1855. For two years they 
waged a warfare which nearly exterminated the 
Awericans from the former country, though, to the 
honor of the English be it spoken, only one Hudson’s 
Bay servant or officer was killed, and he by accident. 
Everywhere this extraordinary man passed among 
the Indian tribes, “like night from land to land,“ ex- 








citing them by telling them that the whites were driv- 
ing them to a country where all was darkness, where 
the rivers flowed mud, and where the bite of a mos- 
quito wounded like the stroke of aspear. Such was 
the force of his character that, in one day, the Indian 
tribes, over an immense extent of country, rose almost 
as one man. Old Tsosieten was of another caste. 
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His day of greatness was before the advent of the 
whites, and his warfare was wholly directed against 
the neighboring aboriginal tribes. The heyday of his 
“grandeur was nearly past before I knew him, but in 
old times his prowess in war was sung along the 
coast for many a league, and still lives in the mem- 
ory of the neighboring tribes whose terror he was. 
His hereditary rank was only war chief of Taitka, 
but so steady was he in extending his conquests, that 
before long the whole coast paid tribute to him, and 
he really did not know his wealth in slaves and blan- 
kets. The Hudson’s Bay Company—the oaly civil- 
ized power at that period—did not care to interfere 
with this powerful customer of theirs, and coast 
traders found it to their interest to ally themselves 
with him by espousing his handsome daughters. Like 
some other great men, Tsosieten was not deficient in 
vanity, and courted applause in acurious way. Some- 
times he would buy slaves from distant tribes—the 
more distant the better—give them canoes and 
provisions, and send them cff to their homes. Then 
everybody would gather around them, and eagerly 
ask, ‘‘Who bought you and set you free?” ‘0, 
Tsosieten bought me and set me free!” Then great 
was the name of Tsosieten. So wealthy and power- 
ful did he get by-and-by, that he sailed as far north 
as Sitka, in Russian-America, and bought a number 
of guns from the Imperial Fur Company, which he 
mounted on the bastions of a fort which he built on 
an island, in imitation of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s posts. Within this enclosure was the village 
of his own particular retainers; and herein piping 
times of peace he lived in state. Blind, helpless, and 
last of his name, he remained in his ruined fort, with 
only the recollection of his former greatness to con- 
sole him. 

‘They all call themselves chiets now-a-days,” he 
said bitterly, to methe last time Isawhim. “J am 
the only chief!” 

Tsosieten even in his own day had his rival among 
his people, and for long yeara the thought made his 
life bitter. This was T'sohai)um, chief of Quamichan. 
Tsohailum was a slave's sum. Gradually the boy dis- 
tinguished himself, and was allowed tojoin Tsosieten’s 
great war parties, where he did such doughty deeds, 
that on the death of the chief of Quamichan, the 
tribe elected him in his stead—the heir being but a 
sickly boy. Tsohailum was never seen to smile, and 
carried a huge knife in his breast day and night. So 
atraid was he of treachery that he never slept in the 
same part of his lodge two nights in succession, afid 
would often get up and lie down in another part, 
afraid of the midnight assassin. He grew so power- 
ful that when he wanted a wife he didn’t go .begging 
like common people, but sent an envoy, and he was 
rarely unsuccessful, for all men fared Tsohailum, 
and were anxious to get connected with him. Ifa 
refasal did come war was declared. Many stories 
are still told of hisdaring. Once when visiting some 
of his relations on the British Columbian shore, there 
was much talk of the bravery of his rivals, the Nu- 
chaltaws, of whom he affected to speak lightly. His 
brothers-in-law rather sneered at him, until at last 
to show his daring he offered to cross with a single 
companion in a little canoe to the Nuchaltaw village 
in broad daylight, and bring back a head or die. 
The offer was accepted, and after paddling for half a 
day they approached the village. Nobody appeared 
about except two men on the beach, who ran to the 
lodge for arms, scared at the sight of strange warriors. 
Tsohailum followed, and soon brought one down, and 
seizing his other musket he shot the other just at his 
lodge door. Ina trice their heads were cut off, and 
Tsohailum back to his canoe, before the affrighted 
village could recover from its surprise. Shouting bis 
dreaded name, he and his companion sprang to their 


-| paddles and shot out of sight. Pursuit was soon 


given, but in vain, and before night the daring pair 
regained their village in triumph. 

On one occasion he went to attack the Classet vil- 
lage, near Cape Flattery. It was dark when they 
arrived, and nobody was about. Tschailam, tired of 
waiting for a head (for he had only one canoe), against 


the remonstrances of his people climbed on to the 
flat roof of one of the lodges, pushed the boards aside, 
and dropped in anong his sleeping enemies. Listen- 
ing for the breathing, he approached and severed a 
head, and escaped out as he had entered, just as the 
village was alarmed and the men poured out in af- 
fright. Men still talk of the feast which Tsohailum 
gave when he built his great lodge, and erected the 
huge pillars—tbhe greatest ever seen. They are still 
standing. His poor old father—once a slave—stood 
by and looked on, half in pride, half in amazement, 
at the wondrous change of fortune he had encoun- 
tered. “Now,” said Tsohailum to him, “I am a 
great man just now, and so are you; but some day 
or other I will get killed and then you will be nobody. 
Better let me kill you! Then there will be many blan- 
kets given away, canoes broken and put on your 
grave, and muskets fired, and you will be buried like 
a great chief. Better let me kill you now!” Theold 
fellow, however, much to his son’s disgust, thought 
he would like to take hischance. Yet withall Tso- 
hailum’s power he was rather unfortunate in affairs 
matrimonial, as indeed might be expected from the 
very summary method of wooing he adopted. When 
a wife offended, instead of killing her, as is usual 
among these tribes, he would draw his knife across 
the soles of her feet and send her back limping and 
disgraced to her father’s house. He always declared 
that he would never stoop to kill a woman. 

When any one hinted to Tsohailum that he would 
get killed in some of his adventures, he merely re- 
plied, * The ballet that is to kill me has not yet been 
cast. The man who is to fire it is not yet born. 
When I am killed it will be by a woman, a boy, or an 
idiot.” They still talk ot this as ** Tsohailum’s proph- 
ecy,” and point out how it came true. His end was 
approaching. His power and pride grew so great 
that he closed the Conichan River, from time imme- 
morial the common canoe way of different tribes all 
friendly with him. No men but those of his own 
tribe, he said, should pass in front of his door. Now 
this was infringing the right of way, and nobody 
looks upon this asa more heinous offence than the 
Indian. So treachery began brewing for him. ‘ He 
istoo proud, Tsohailum—now,” the old people and 
the young people all alike said. 

On an island not far from the mouth of the Coni- 
chan River lived a small tribe called Lamalchas, 
mostly runaway slaves of Tsosieten, whose existence 
was merely tolerated. If a Lamalcba had a pretty 
daughter or wife she was taken from him, and he 
himself treated as a slave. Now arumor came to 
the ears of Tsohailum that the Lamalchas had been 
speaking evil of him, and saying that he wasn’t such 
a big man as he pretended to be, and such-like cal- 
umny. Tsohailum swore that he would exterminate 
the dogs. Many volunteered to assist him, but he 
declared he would not take good men to dogs like 
they, but would do it himself, only taking enough to 
paddle him. So he loaded his two muskets, and lay 
down to sleep, telling his men to rouse him when he 
was in sight of the Lamalcha village. They ex- 
changed glances, and gently raising his arms, after 
he had got to sleep, they withdrew the charge and 
dropped the balls overboard. Suspecting nothing, 
Tsohailum was roused when in sight of the village 
and the canoe drawn into a cove where the paddlers 
remained. The Lamalcha “ village” was only one 
very large lodge, and nobody was about in the heat 
of the day. Entering the doorway he shouted bis 
war cry, “Iam Tsohailam, chief of Quamichan!” 

At this dreaded cry the terrified inmates ran into a 
corner. Levelling his musket at the chief, he fired, 
but to his own and every one else’s astonishment, 
without effect. Seizing the other he again fired with 
a like effect. Meanwhile a woman, who was sitting 
unperceived behind the high passage boards at the 
entrance, seeing this, threw the stick they dig up 
shell-fish with over his head, and held him back, cry- 
ing, ‘now you have got Tsohailum; now he is be- 
witched!” The men then took courage, and, rushing 
upon him, hewed down with axes the chief who was 
looked upon as more than mortal. So Tsohailam’s 
prophecy became true, and he was killed by a woman 
at last. . 

His old rival, Tsosieten, then gratified his contempt 
for him in perfect safety, by purchasing his head for 
five blankets, to kick about his village. 

Now that these two men are dead, there only re- 
mains on the Vancouver coast some very inferior 
potentates, with little power and less glory. These 
two men were savages of the purest water, but I con- 
sidered that their history might not be without in- 
terest. They were the last of the great chiefs. 


PHYSICAL CONDITION OF MARS. 


A pamphlet by Mr. Proctor, a well known astron- 
omer, written to accompany some recent sterograms 
of Mars, calls attention anew to the very great sim- 
ilarity between this planet and our own earth in 
many points of its extraordinary physical condition, 
and infers, as has been before suggested, its entire 
adaptation to the requirements of living creatures, 
such as those that now people the earth. The polar 
ice can readily be distinguished, extending its bor- 
ders in the winter and contracting in the summer. 
An atmosphere carrying clouds and mists with defi- 
nite qualities, is readily appreciable; and the indica- 
tions of rain and snow are not wanting. How soon 
it will be possible for us to determine the nature of 
the inhabitants of the planet—since we can scarcely 
refuse to believe in their existence—is yet a matter of 
uncertainty; but it is to be hoped that the time is 
not very distant when we may arrive at some definite 








conclusion in regard to them. 
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[We shall be pleased to receive comm nications from 
brethren in all parts of the world } 
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TEMPLE LODGE OF EAST BOSTON. 

The first regular meeting of Temple Lodge of F. 
and A. Masons, now working under a dispensation 
trom the Grand Master, took place at Washington 
Hall, East Boston, when the following brethren were 
elected and appointed; John Garney, W. M.; Wm. 
Waters, Jr.,S.W.; P. Nutter, J. W.; Nath’! F. Gor- 
ham, Treasurer; Edward F. Brigham, Secretary; L. 
M. Willis, Chaplain; Frank E. Sullivan, 8. D.; W.S. 
Hall, J. D.; Samuel F. Ellis, S.S.; C. Cushman, J. 
S.; Thomas Shaw, Sentinel; Benj. Albee, Marshal; 
B. H. Stinson, Tiler. This new Lodge ia started 
under the most favorable circumstances, having a 
good list of officers and a liat of over fifty members. 
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A NIGHT’S ADVENTURE. 


When the steamer Ohio took fire, it was a dark, 
cold night, the wind cutting like steel, and the banks 
of the river white with snow. The ladies were sate- 
ly landed in their night robes, altogether inadequate, 
to be sure, for such an occasion. Large fires were 
built for their accommodation; but large fires out of 
doors impart but a small measure of comfort, al- 
though it is true they preserve one from freezing. 
One of the ladies was Miss Emily I. N——, a plain, 
sensible girl, who had been brought up by a Masonic 
father. Somehow, there was a peculiar attraction 
in Miss Emily that drew all three of the Ohio’s clerks, 
one after the other, to come round in front of her 
and glance at an ornament that was suspended on 
her neck, and then walk back to enter upon a whis- 
pered conference with the other two. What could it 
be? Not that graceful form, half exposed through 
her scanty covering? nor those cheeks, crimson with 
answering blushes? What could it be? The same 
attraction called old Captain G——, rough and tough 
against Cupid’s arrows as he was, to go through the 
same manwuvres. It must have been a powerfai 
magnetism to the old boy; for he pulled off his over- 
coat, got a blanket from one of the deck passengers, 
and dressed her up as warmly asif she had brought 
her own cloak and shawl ashore, and was going a 
sleigh-riding. The next morning Miss Emily was 
sent to town the first load. There the clerks pro- 
cured her a full wardrobe, and to this day, her fath- 
er can’t tellwho paid the sixty-five dollars for it. 
Each of the clerks sincerely swears he didn’t (it’s a 
pity steamboat clerks will swear so), and the captain 
stiffly affirms that he didn’t. The whole five of them 
are Masons, that’s a fact; but what could it be that 
attracted those clerks to the shivering girl? Be it 
what it may, she wears it yet, and declares she will 
never marry a man who cannot explain it. 
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MASONIC OBLIGATIONS. 

You are aware, my brethren, that before you were 
permitted to enter the door of a Lodge, that you 
seriously declared, upon your honor, that you were 
prompted to solicit the privileges of Masonry by a 
favorable opinion conceived of the institution; and 
you know that without such a declaration in your 
petition, to be honestly made, you could not have 
passed the portals of the Lodge. Let me ask how 
came such a favorable impression to be made upon 
your mind? Was it not that you knew at least some, 
among those reported to be Masons, deserving of 
high esteem? while, perhaps you knew nothing of 
those ancient worthies who erected the pillars of 
wisdom, strength and beauty. 

If such be the high character of our ancient insti- 
tution, where do we stand to-day as exponents of the 
tenets of our profession? Are we even the Chalk, 
Charcoal and Clay that beautifully symbolize the 
servitude of the Entered Apprentice? Look to it, 
my brethren, that on a day like this when, as Ma- 
sons, in conjunction with him whose day we cele- 
brate, and as members of the illustrious line that 
precede and follow him, that the finger of discredit 
be not pointed to any of us and it be said, There is 
one, a Mason, who is not a good man and true. 

We who have been initiated in the truths of Ma- 
sonry know, that while such a character may be a 
member of a Lodge, that he is not, and cannot be a 
Mason; but the unenlightened know it not, and to 
our chagrin call him a brother of the Mystic Tie, 
as the scoffers call the hypocrite a Christian, and the 
demagogue a patriot. Such is the envious character 
of perverse human nature, that the erroneous and 
faulty members of good institutions are singled out 
as marks for detraction, rather than the good and 
their fruits for approbation and esteem. That char- 
ity which thinketh no evil, and that suffereth long 
and is kind, is not found in the general heart. For 
this reason the poor man, whose aim is heaven, whose 
whole determination inclines him to keep the narrow 
path, is often sneered at because in his blindness and 
in the evil hour of temptation, he is beguiled into 
the morass on the one hand or the pit on the other. 

My brethren, because it has furnished strong en- 
couragement to me to persevere, and buoyed me in 
hoursof humiliation, I thank God that through the 








ample provisions of his grace, that there are Chris- 


tians on their way to heaven who will often mistake 
the right road. 
1 thank God that there are politicians with honest 
hearts, and upright motives and mistaken views. 
Likewise there are Masons in the higher as well as 
the humbler walks of life, whose failings are known 
to the world, and still are borne with fraternal char- 
ity in the arms of those who know their virtues. “It 
is human to err, it is divine to forgive. Hence, put 
on charity, which is the bond of perfectness, and 
ever look upon it as the topmost round of that beau- 
tifal ladder which Jacob saw. And, behoki! the 
angels of God ascending and descending upon it to 
relieve the wants of mankind. 
+—_eoe@ > 
ENGLISH JUDGES 
The judges hold a special and peculiar position; 
and their « flice is so arranged with a view to entire 
independence, that they may be said to be complete- 
ly passionless upon all matters brought before them. 
The scale upon which their official income is calcu- 
lated removes them from the temptation of bribery ; 
and the tenure by which they hold their office is 80 
secured from attack by the crown, that they need 
not fear anything from court influence. The salary 
of the Chief jastice of the Queen’s Bench, who is 
Lord Chief-justice of England, iv eight thousand 
a year; the Lord Chief-justice of the Common Pleas, 
and the Lord Chief-barou cf the Exchequer receive 
seven thousand apiece; and the puisne jadges of alb 
the courts receive each a salary of five thousand 
pounds a year. To guard them from undue infiu- 
ence or intimidation from above, the judges, who are 
appointed originally by royal patent, are by act of 
parliament secured in their places so long as they 
behave themselves properly; and the sole judges of 
their behaviour are the two Houses of Parliament, 
by whose united petition alone can they be removed 
from office. 
Formerly, their position was very diffsrent. They 
were the nominees of the crown, generally appoint- 
ed because of their pliability to crown interests, and 
removable at the pleasure of the crown; their sala- 
ries were quite inadequate to support the dignity of 
their office, and they were driven, or at least induced 
by the system, to seek through other channels the 
means of subsistence. Bribes were freely given, and 
were accepted by the judges as a matter of course, 
and as a sort of ballast to weight their judgments; 
while in cases where the crown was interested, the 
verdict of the law-courts was cfcen infamously venal, 
the judges sometimes even taking the part of coun- 
sel against the defendant, instead of holding the bal- 
ance even between the two sides. Until the period 
when the office of judge was rendered completely 
independent, the statute-book bears witness to the 
evil effects of the old system. It is certain that in 
the old time, when it was often given asa reason for 
refusing some yery reasonable request, that the pe- 
tition could not be granted without making a new 
law, there would not have been passed statutes 
against anything unless there had been acrying need 
for them; still less would there have been any stat- 
utes against those who were the special friends of 
the king, and under his peculiar protection, in an 
age when the will of the king was all-power- 
fal. Yet we find numerous laws in the statute- 
book directed against the holders of the judicial 
office, and against those dependent upon them. The 
statute of Marlbridge, in the fifty-second year of 
Henry III., prohibited the acceptance of a fine for 
permission to have a fair hearing in court. Dis- 
graceful as such a state of things was, it was all of a 
piece with the custom of the age, and with an exam- 
ple set by the king himself, who not only did not 
scruple to take presents from suitors that they might 
have justice, but also did not scruple to set down the 
proceeds of the same in his regular accounts. The 
Book of the Exchequer shows that the Norman kings 
—notably King John—took large gratifications as the 
price of granting requests; one lady gave two hun- 
dred pullets for permission to bave an interview with 
her husband, who was a prisoner; a bishop was 
fined two butts of wine for neglecting to remind the 
king to give a certain lady a girdle; and there are 
many entries of gifts received from persons who 
prayed they might have justice against some mag- 
nate whom they were afraid to tackle without the 
king’s protection previously secured, 
There was another way in which the royal officers 
used to make money immorally, and against which 
it was found necessary to passa law. They “ main- 
tained ’’ suits, as it was called—that is to say, they 
encouraged people to go to law, and found means to 
enable the unmoneyed suitor to carry on his suit, 
taking a handsome slice of the damages as their re- 
ward; and that they might do the thing leas scan- 
dalously, they employed ‘‘ somebody else ”’—their 
clerks, or an agent of some sort—to arrange matters, 
while they themselves sat on the judgment-seat. 
The statute of Westminster the First therefore de- 
clared that no officer of the king, by himself or other, 
shall maintain suits, and “‘he that doth so shall be 
punished at the king’s pleasure.” Though it would 
seem that the sheriffs and their officers were more 
especially pointed at by these enactments, there is no 
doubt but the justices were also included, and that 
not without reason. 








Fainting is caused by want of blood in the brain, 
when the heart for any reason fails to forward 
enough for its uses. For this reason a fainting per- 
son should al ways be laid down, as the circalation is 
more easily restored in that position than in an up- 
right position. 
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SIR BOODLEBY.—A BALLAD. 


Never, I ween, was nobler knight 

Than one of King Arthur's—Sir Boodleby hight! 
He rode on a beautiful piebald steed, 

And his sword was a very sharp weapon indeed. 





To tourneys and jousts wherever he came 
He held the lists in his lady’s name. 

For fair Semolina he fought and bled, 

For she was the queen of ail beauty, he said. 


He lost his eye in a gallant joust; 

At a tourney he got in his ribs a thrust; 
He lost his teeth in a private fray, 
Upholding his lady's great charms alway ! 


He broke his arm in a fiery tilt, 

And his leg on another occasion spilt. 

He, in short, got pretty much knocked about, 
But he still adhered to his ancient shout; 


“ O, Semolina's my lady's name— 

She's the queen of beauty, and I'll die game!"’ 
And the matter turned out as the hero said, 

For at length he got mortally knocked on the head. 


But the knight contrived to a tower to reach, 
Wherein resided a potent leech; 

And he moaned, “ Sir Leech, prithee look to the plight 
Of the fair Semolina’s constant knight !"’ 


The leech came down from the tower, and said, 
“I say, my gallant, you're rather dead. 

T'll give you a draught and I'll give you a pill, 
And you'll pay me my fee and make your will!" 


“I’ve nothing to leave,’’ said the knight, said he, 
BSave my love to my lady.“ ⸗And who is she ?” 
Said the leech, “ that your message to her may go!"’ 
Then whispered the knight, * I'll be hanged if I know! 


“I saw her name in the papers,”’ said he, 

“ And I said that's the dame as will do for me; 
But where she resides, or what's her address, 
I truly must leave you, Sir Leech, to guess!"’ 


The leech he ran up to the top of his tower, 
And cried, “* Well, that is a good un! 

Don't ye know Semolina’s a sort of flour, 
And remarkably good in a poodun ?"* 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
SHADOWS. 





BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 





WHEN Clem Moran married Eliza Sawyer I had 
but one word to say, and that word was, ‘“‘ Ahem!” 
But it meant a good deal. 

** Wont she lead him a dance!” it meant. “ Wont 
he wish his cake was dough! Wont naked rebellion 
with the torch and axe dwell within his doors, and 
anarchy come down on him like night!” 

For Eliza, to begin at the root of the matter, was 
of an ugly breed, high-tempered, and worse than 
high-tempered. Her father wasn’t a saint, and her 
mother wasn’t an angel, and whispers of a sort not 
overnice had been breathed about both. But they 
died, and their daughter was given the benefit of a 
doubt. She was young, nothing had been said about 
her worse than that she was something of a flirt, and 
liked gayety and admiration quite as well as she need. 
To be sure, she was so determined to go everywhere 
pleasure called, that she was not over-scrupulous as 
to the means by which she went; but what would 
you? One must find some fault with everybody, and 
there were worse faults than any with which she had 
been charged. Still, she was scarcely the girl that a 
mother likes tosee her son choose for a wife, and 
scarcely the one whom a lot of gay young fellows 
take off their caps to when they mention. 

Bat Clem was in love with her, and there was no 
help for it. Marry her he would; and though he was 
by no means a pugilistic fellow, he was all ready at 
any moment to square away at any of us who should 
look askance on her. She loved him, he vowed, and 
he would protect her against the world. 

We had our own opinion about the love, but we 
kept mum. Eliza was very handsome, and very poor. 
She lived utterly dependent on an aunt who had four 
ugly daughters, who, of course, were willing to tear 
their handsome cousin’s eyes out when they saw that 
all the lads smiled on her comin’ through the rye. 

It isn’t a fact, I make haste to say, that plain 
women always hate and detract pretty ones. I have 
known some notable exceptions. But when a pretty 
woman uses her advantages insolently, and takes 
pleasure in picking away the game of her less attrac- 
tive sisters, and in mortifying them with the contrast 
in their respective fortunes, she must expect to be 
hated, and she deserves it. That was the case with 
Miss Eliza, and consequently it is easy to believe that 
her position at her aunt’s was not always a delight- 
fulone. Then, among all the gentlemen who fiirted 
with her, and were so eager to dance with her, and 
so assiduous in taking off their hats to her in the 

street, none seemed to be anxious to propose mar- 
riage, for fear, perhaps, she’d not say yes. 

Then there was Clem, a well-to-do young fellow, 
with nobody in the world to control him. He had a 
good income from property left him by his father, and 
was himself going into business with a fair prospect 
of being a rich man. He had the family house, a 
fine, large, old-fashioned, but perfectly preserved es- 
tate, in one of the best parts of the town. When his 
mother died, he had invited an old friend of the fam- 
ily to come there and take the house, and he and his 
brother Allen boarded with her. For Clem hada 
younger brother, now about ten years old, Clem him- 
self being twenty-five. 

The reader sees that Miss Eliza was doing a pretty 





= thing for herself, and that though she might 





love Clem, it was also decidedly for he her interest to 
do so. 

Well, they were married, and a pretty bride she 
was. And they made their wedding tour, rather an 
ambitious one, and came back home. They were to 
board with Mrs. Clay, asClem had done before, Eliza 
acceding immediately. The good lady was a very 
excellent housekeeper, and though perfectly indepen- 
dent, had no other home. 

**] think I shall like Eliza very much,” she said to 
me just before the marriage. ‘She is very bright 
and affectionate, and will make the house gayer. 
We used to be a little dull sometimes.” 

You see, Eliza had been up there winning golden 
opinions, and saying yes to everything, and acting in 
the most sugar-coated manner imaginable. 

I hoped for the best when I saw Mrs. Clay indulg- 
ing in these rose-colored anticipations; but I was not 
80 confident as she. 

The marriage took place in the spring, and the 
next September Mrs. Clay left the house bag and bag- 
gage, and Mrs. Moran reigned supreme. The sugar- 
coating had been very thin. 

** But how natural it is that a married lady should 
wish to be mistress of her husband’s house,” the 
apologizers said. ‘‘ Eliza is smart and ambitious, and 
wants to show what she can doin the housekeeping 
line.” 

Clem sighed, but took Eliza’s part. 

Not so his brother Allen, between whom and the 
young wife there was feud. 

** Lize is cross and lazy,” he said. “She never 
smiles except when she’s dressed up for company, or 
showing off somewhere, or trying to come it over 
Clem.” 

They had gay times at Clem’s that winter. When 
they were not out in the evening, they always had 
company, and seldom sat down to tea without some 
guest. Mrs. Moran did not like the trouble of dinner 
entertainments, but a pretty supper could be got up 
without her being much bothered. 

But before the winter was over, Allen began to tell 
other stories, how this gentleman and that came to 
see Lize, as he called her, and got lunch, and sat hour 
after hour in the parlor with her. About this time, 
too, Clem’s gayety began to desert him. I think he 
was beginning to doubt if Eliza had married him al- 
together for love, and if his wishes were of much 
consequence to her. But he never complained, in- 
sisted that he was perfectly happy, and did every- 
thing possible to please his wife. When summer 
came again he took her off on a journey, though he 
hated to leave his comfortable home, and since she 
did not want to come back, and he had to, he left her 
at the seaside in a crowded hotel to spend the month 
of August. Perhaps he was not altogether displeased 
to have his home a little time quiet; but it was lonely 
for all that, and the looking forward was not as pleas- 
ant as it might have been. 

In September Eliza came back as gay as a lark, 
and in her train came some rather grave whispers. 
She had been noted as a flirt at the seaside, and not 
merely as a promiscuous flirt who smiled upon every- 
body, but one who had her favorites, and among 
them a prime favorite. This man was a native of 
our town, and had paid some attention to Eliza before 
her marriage. Indeed, it had been said then that 
she wou!d willingly have married him if he had asked 
her. But Willis Blakie had no such idea. He was 
in no haste to marry in any case, and when he did, 
meant to have arich wife. He had now only money 
enough for his own use, and he liked to use a good 
deal, and had no notion of taking a poor wife to sup- 
port. He laughed a little when Clem’s engagement 
was announced, and hinted that the fellow had made 
a fool of himself. But he had been one of the first 
to pay his respects to the bride, and had now, it 
seoms, met her at the seashore, some said by ap- 
pointment, and was her most devoted attendant there, 
and a frequent visitor after her return home. 

Blakie was a handsome, fascinating fellow, and had 
anot unblemished reputation, and Clem began to 
show his dissatisfaction by objecting to his frequent 
visits. 

** Bother! don’t be so jealous, Clem!’ was all the 
reply his wife vouchsafed, and the visits continued. 
People began to talk, as people will whether they 
have reason or not. And in this case they had rea- 
son. It could scarcely be believed that the meetings 
of these two were always accidental, or that a gen- 
tleman called on a married lady every day without 
having some peculiar and reprehensible interest in 
her. Moreover, there was often an air of secrecy 
about their meetings. 

But it would take too long to follow the course of 
this intrigue. Suffice it to say that before spring Clem 
knew that the whole town was talking of it, and he 
absolutely forbade Blakie the house. His wife was 
enraged, but submitted with a better grace than he 
expected, and the conrevtion seemed to be at an end. 
We hoped it was. Clem and his wife were more to- 
gether, and he seemed happier, and more like a man 
than he had for a good while. 

In April he had a call to New York on business, 
and his journey was to be so hurried that it was use- 
less for his wife to think of going with him. She 
went to the depot with him though when he started, 
kissed him before everybody, and stood on the plat- 
form looking after the cars till they were out of sight. 
It was a very pretty little scene, and some spectators 
were edified and others sneered. 

How pretty she looked! How brilliant her eyes! 
What a graceful, stylish figure she was in her jaunty 
spring suit of green and gray! She nodded right 
and left to acquaintances, and went off with a female 
friend. 





Clem had asked me to go up to see her that even- 
ing, and take some one with me. “She will be 
lonely,” the poor fellow said tenderly. ‘‘She likes 
company, you know, and I have cut off some who 
used to amuse her.” 

So about eight o’clock in the evening, Bert Hains 
and 1 strolled up Blank street, meaning to havea 
little chat with Eliza, perhaps a game of cards, or a 
song or two. We were talking busily, and did not 
notice thata tall gentleman was walking not far 
ahead of us, till we observed him turn into Moran’s 


yard. 

“ Blakie, by Jove!” exclaimed Bert, stopping short. 

We stopped only long enough to relieve our minds 
by a little pretty sharp swearing, then went on. As 
we came to the steps we heard the street door softly 
close. It must have been opened as soon as he re’ched 
it, for he had not had time to ring. Besides, no 
servant would shut a door so softly. 

Pausing then a moment, we saw Blakie’s shadow 
perfectly on the parlorcurtain. And as be came in 
and stood with his profile towards us, another shadow 
advanced to his side, leaned in his arms, and kissed 
him. All this was as plain on the curtain as it could 
have been in the room. 

I turned and took Bert by the collar, and gave him 
@ good shake. 

** Blast it, Dode, I aint kissing her,” gurgled Bert. 

Then we rang the bell, and in due time were ush- 
ered in by the servant. 

**T am delighted to see you!” exclaimed Mrs. Moran, 
advancing to meet us. 

We glanced round the room. There was no person 
there but her. We controlled ourselves as well as we 
could, and made our call, our hostess being as charm- 
ing as possible. But no sign or sound of Blakie did 
we get. 

“‘ It was so kind of you to come up,” she said, fol- 
lowing us to the door when wewent. “I should 
have been lonely.” 

Bat I knew then as well as I knew afterward, that 
she saw we suspected her. She couldn’t have known 
though that we saw Blakie go in. 

Well, after that night Bert and I didn’t go up again 

to keep Eliza company; but we kept a close watch on 
the house, and I wrote a letter to Clem. I asked 
him asa particular favor to come a day sooner than 
he was expected, to let noone at home know, but 
come at evening and give Eliza a surprise. I would 
meet him at the depot, I said, and leave him at his 
own door. I hoped that he would suspect, and thus 
the edge be taken cff the news which I was deter- 
mined to tell him. But hedid not. He thought it 
was only a delightful little surprise which he was 
preparing for his wife,and that we wanted him to 
see how rejoiced she would be to meet him. He ac- 
ceded to my request, writing in the most jovial spirits, 
and appointed to be as the depot at eight o’clock. 
My heart sank when the time came, and I felt more 
like a hangman than anything else when I saw the 
poor fellow coming towards me with his smiling, eager 
face. 

‘© How’s Eliza?” were his first words. 

I don’t know how Lanswered; but he was too much 
taken up with the expected meeting to notice. 

How should I tell him! I wondered as we walked 
along, and heartily wished myself out of the scrape. 
But no words came. If he had been gloomy or sus- 
picious, I might have told; but Icould not at once 
dash those bright spirits to the ground. 

At length we reached the gate, and I knew I must 
speak. I wanted him to enter the house softly with 
his latchkey, and he was in just the mood to make a 
joke of the matter, and go up with a great ring of the 
bell, I put my hand on hisarm and stopped him 
with a werd. 

‘¢ What is it?” he asked, laughing, and at the same 
moment glancing at the parlor window which was 
but dimly lighted. Ashe did so, ashiver passed over 
him, then he seemed to stiffen. 

I must pause here to say a word about the position 
of the parlor. There were two ways of reaching it, 
one through the front hall, and the other by a sash- 
door that opened out on tothe side veranda. Bert 
and [ had found out that after that first night the 
sash-door was used instead of the ee being 
more private. 

What Clem saw was this: the shadow * a man 
plainly drawn in profile on the parlor curtain, the 
features perfectly recognizable, the large mustache 
we all knew so well, and the flowing hair. And as 
this figure came from the direction of the sash-door, 
another fluttered towards it from the opposite direc- 


Aion, with both hands outstretched, and the two were 


clasped in each other’s arms. 

I heard Ciem’s teeth chatter, and heclung to the 
gate as if he were about to fall to the ground. 

** My poor fellow, everybody knows it,” Isaid. “It’s 
been going on every night since you went away. 
That is what I meant, God help you!” 

Just one instant longer he stood silent; then he 
set his valise down at the gate, and went slowly up 
the steps. There was no sound, but I saw the door 
open and shut, and not more than two minutes after 
there was a confusion of shadows on the curtain that 
had told such tales. One man fled across the room 
and out at the sash-door, I saw Clem, and Eliza with 
her hand on his arm while he flung her from him. 
Then all was quiet. 

I walked up and down the-street, Bert and I, for 
he had joined me, looking now and then towards 
the house; but we saw nothing. Finally we started 
to goaway. But the sound of a door shutting made 
us look round, and there was a ‘woman coming down 
the garden path. She came hurriedly down the 





saw her go into a hotel. Clem had turned her out of 
the house. 

And she stayed out. When Clem questioned them, 
the servants had endugh to tell, and he knew that 
there was no more to be said. Eliza was as bad as 
she could be, and utterly without excase. 

Poor Clem, how we pitied him! Through all that 
miserable business of the divorce, what a face he 
wore! He never was the same again. 

Blakie’s plea was contemptible enough. Eliza ran 
after him, he said. 

The end «f the matter was that they both found it 
best to leave town as soon as possible. They did not 
go together, and seemed to be enraged against each 
other; but I believe they are now associated in keep- 
ing a fashionable gaming-saloon in New York. 

Mrs. Clay is back keeping house for Clem, poor 
Clem! 





THE WALLS OF CHINA. 


All the cities of China are surrounded by high, 
strong walls, whose massive proportions a stranger 
has no adequate idea of until heseesthem. The walls 
surrounding the city of Pekin are from 22 to 25 miles 
in length, and on an average 50 feet high. This wall 
is 60 feet thick at the bottom, and 54 at the top, and 
once in a few yards there are immense buttresses to 
give it still greater strength. At every fifth buttress 
the wal! for the space of 126 feet in length, is 256 feet 
in thickness. In several! places the foundation of this 
wall is of marble,and when the ground is uneven 
immense quantities of cement, as durable nearly as 
granite, and about as hard, have been used to level 
up the ground. The main body of this wall is made 
of bricks, each 20 inches long, 10 inches wide, and fiy 
inches thick. These bricks are burned very hard, 
and have precisely the appearance of stone. 

On the inside of this wall, as well as on others in 
other cities, there are esplanades, or stairways, with 
gates io them for ascending them. And over all the 
gateways there are immense towers, as large as great 
churches, and much higher, constructed of these 
great burnt bricks. On the top of this immense wall 
there is a railing both on the outside and inside, com- 
ing up to a man’s waist, which railing itself is a wall, 
thus giving a sense of security to a person walking on 
the top. The outside railing is made into turrets, 
for the use of cannon, in case of attack. The entire 
top of the wall is covered with strong burned brick, 
twenty inches square, resembling the flagging of our 
sidewalks in large cities, only, as I have said, these 
walks are fifty-four feet wide. 

There is no way of getting into the city only to go 
through this immense wall. And wherever there is 
a gate for the purpose of getting through there is an- 
other wall built inclosing a equare space, compelling 
all persons who go into the city to go through two 
walls, by passages at right angles to each other. The 
walls are so immensely thick,that these passages 
through them, arched over with cut stone, remind 
one exactly of our railroad tunnels in the United 
States. At each of these great arcliways there is an 
enormous gate made of strong timbers, everywhere 
as much as ten inches thick, and covered on both 
sides with plates of iron, like the sides of our war 
ships. These gates are shut early in the evening, 
generally before sundown, and are not allowed to be 
opened during the night for any purpose. They are 
fastened on the inside by means of strong beams of 
timber. 





TAKING IT LITERALLY. 


The following anecdote was related by the captain 
of a British regiment: ‘‘ When in India with my reg- 
iment, we were, at one time, quartered at a place 
where there was a missionary station. Some of the 
officers (as was frequently the case) having much leis- 
ure, and being so disposed, gave lay assistance to the 
clergyman in his endeavors to instruct the native 
population. Upon one occasion I attended a special 
service which had been appointed to precede the cel- 
ebration of the Lord’s Supper, of which three ad- 
vanced proselytes desired to partake. Upon this 
occasion the missionary preached a short sermon upon 
faith, the foundation of Christianity, taking his text 
from Romans 4: 3—‘ Abraham believed God, and it 
was counted unto him for righteousness.’ He treated 
the subject in a plain way, suitable to the capacity of 
his hearers, and expounded the narrative of Genesis 
xxii. A native Hindoo had been observed at the 
service, who, although he had not previously attended 
the instruction of the missionary, was extremely at- 
tentive to the sermon. On the evening of the same 
day, [and a brother officer rode some six or seven 
miles towards a native village, whence most of the 
converts came. Nearing it, our attention was at- 
tracted to a crowd of natives, in the midst of which 
a large pile of wood was blazing; and the monotonous 
tum-tum of the Indian drum and a low croning wail 
was audible. But few words are necessary to de- 
scribe the difficulty of teaching Christianity to a race 
of ignorant people whose minds are so governed by 
externai impressions, and who are so matter of fact 
in practice} and still fewer words to describe the 
horror we felt when we found that the strange and 
attentive native had returned home and literally 
carried out the command given to Abraham! He 
had slaughtered his son, and was now offering him to 
the ‘ big God’ as a sacrifice!” 

ON MISS ANNA BREAD. 
While belles their lovely graces spread 
And fops around them flutter, 
I'll be content with Anna Bread, 








street. It was Eliza. We followed at a distance and 


And wont have any but her. 
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sudden extinction of life, whether of animal or veg- 
etable, over which its influence has extended. The 
author gives the results of his information respecting 
the simoon as follows: 1t is sudden in its attack; it 
is sometimes preceded by a cold current of air; it 
occurs in the hot months—usually June and July; 
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POISONOUS WINDS OF INDIA. 


On calm, quiet days, when hardly a breath of air is 
stirring, and the sun pours down his heating rays 
with fall force, little circular eddies are seen to rise 
in the atmosphere near the surface of the ground. 
These increase in force and diameter, till a column 
is formed of great height and diameter, which usual- 
ly remains stationary for some time, and then sweeps 
away across the country at great speed, and ulti- 
mately losing the velocity of its circular movement, 
dissolves and disappears. The author had seen, in 
the valley of Mingochar, which is only a few miles 
across, and surrounded by high hills, on a day when 
not a breath of air stirred, twenty of these columns. 
These seldom changed their places, or but slowly 
moved across the level tract, and they never inter- 
fered with each other. 

The simoon, that deadly wind which occasionally 
visits the deserts of Cutchee and Upper Scinde, is 
sudden and singularly fatal in its occurrence, invis- 
ible, intangible and mysterious. Its nature, alike 
unknown—as far as the author is aware—to the wild, 
untutored inhabitant of the country which it fre- 
quents as to the European man of science, its effects 
only are visible—its presence made manifest in the 





it takes place by night as well as by day; its course 
is straight and defined; its passage leaves a narrow, 

“knifelike ” track; it burns up or destroys the vital- 
ity of animal or vegetable existence in its path: it is 
I attended by a well-marked sulphurous odor; it is 

“described as being like the blast of a furnace, and the 
current of air in which it passes is evidently greatly 
heated; it is not accompanied by dust, thunder and 
lightning. 








Ruch in Pittle. 


The agitation in Ireland still continues, and riots 
are frequent. 

Down with the income tax, and down with those 
who vote for it. 

Edward A, Savage has been confirmed as chief of 
police of Boston. He will make a good one. 

A gun from Connecticut is in favor of the reduction 
of taxes at once. 

Seventy-seven different kinds of rice are cultivated 
in India. 

A poultry society will be organized in Washington 
this week. 

The Astor House will be turned into stores when 
the present lease expires. 

A Cincinnati hotel-keeper dresses his waiters in 
fall naval uniform. 

A gang of negro burglars in Richmond are known 
as Boss Rabbits. 

A Georgia negro declined to testify in a hog suit un 





that will benefit the rich and not the poor. 

A lost jewel—Jewell of Connecticut. 

The Prince of the Asturias is a very pale and sick- 
ly-looking boy. 

A Philadelphian has made his relatives rich by 
dying after getting his life insured for $181,000. 

Lotteries are not tolerated in Russia—not even for 
religious purposes. 

Russia is about to conclude an international copy- 
right treaty with Prussia. 

The ‘English boy-preacher ” is electrifying the 
Californians. 

The chateau de Monceau, near Macon, France, 
lately Lamartine’s country seat, is to be sold. 

Hard water is considered more healthful than soft 
in most European countries. 

Some of the cheapest brands of tea are said to be 
partly made up of cast-steel filings. 

Our colored brethren are already beginning to 
speak of ‘‘ the white element of our population.” 

Imprisonment for debt has been abolished in 
England. 

They are boasting of a septuagenarian in Ohio who 
has kept a diary in verse for the past fifty years. 

In the English Established Church, there are 261 
patrons, having at their disposal 1109 patronages. 
The crown has 319 livings. 

She that marries a man because he is a good match 
must not be surprised if he turn out a lucifer. 

Beaux of the period wear an English frock coat, 
trousers of some ribbed material, a Lord Stanley 
scarf and lavender gloves. 

A Louisville blonde recently parted with her long 
flowing locks for a bonnet. A grand triumph of art 
over nature. 

At Richmond, Va., recently, a legislator revenged 
himself upon a fellow-member by cowhiding his little 
boy. 

Upward of 30,000 natives perished in the Island of 
Zanzibar and on the mainland from cholera in the 
space of six weeks. 

A correspondent writes that a new mania has 
sprung up among the ladies of Edinburgh—a fancy 
lor learning to cook. 








The World in Miniature. 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 
The right to wake when others sleep; 
The right to watch, the right to weep; 
The right to comfort in distress; 
The right to soothe, the right to bless; . 
The right the widow's heart to cheer; 
The right to dry the orphan's tear; 
The right to clothe and feed the poor; 
The right to teach them to endure; 
The right, when other friends have flown 
And left the sufferer all alone, 
To kneel that dying couch beside, 
And meekly point to Him who died; 
The right a happy home to make 
In any clime, for mercy's sake; 
Rights such as these are all we crave 
Until our last—a peaceful grave. 


Richard Baxter said, ‘“‘ I must confess, as the expe- 
rience of my own soul, that the expectation of loving 
my friends in heaven principally kindles my love to 
them onearth. If I thought that I should never 
know, and consequently never love them after this 
life, I should number them with temporal things, 
and love them as such; but I now delightfully con- 
verse with my pious friends, in a firm persuasion 
that I shall converse with them forever; and I take 
comfort in those that are dead or absent, believing 
that I shall shortly meet them in heaven, and love 
them with a heavenly lovo.“ 


A very stylish looking guest recently arrived at the 
hotel in a Florida town, and upon his appearance at 
breakfast the waiters commendably exhibited their 
alacrity to get him whatever he wanted to eat. 
“What will you bave, sir?’’ inquired one of the 
waiters. “ We have steak, fish, eggs—” ‘‘ Damn 
your fodder,” said the guest; ‘‘ bring me aspittoon.” 


‘* Well,” said Douglas Jerrold to the collector of a 
fand in behalf of a suffering friend, ‘‘ how much does 
want thistime?” ‘Why, just four and two 
noughts will, I think, put him straight,” the bearer 
of the hat replied. ‘‘ Well,” said Jerrold, * put me 
down for one of the noughts.” 


*** How not to do it ” is exemplified by an advertise- 
ment issued by the Indian government offering a 
prize of 5000 pounds sterling for the best machine for 
separating the fibre from the stem of China grass. 
But the machine is to be exhibited in operation by 
the inventor at his own charge in the Panjaub in- 
stead of in England, and the right to use the ma- 
chines is to accrue to the government on payment of 
@ royalty of five per cent on the cost price. If any 
one has a good machine for such a purpose, he is not 
likely to surrender it on such terms, nor is any one 
likely to embark in the task of invention, when 
conpled with such conditions. 


Nearly everybody was vaccinated in Paris last 
month—the ladies, of course, included. Many of 
them, however, disliked to disfigure their arms, and 
for this reason it became quite fashionable to be vac- 
cinated in the leg. 


’ The following experience is related by the captain 
of one of the steamers running between Boston city 
and Portland: Two young men came on board pretty 
well overcome with liquor, and were sitting on the 
deck, undergoing sensations the reverse of pleasant. 
Soon after the vessel started the captain was passing 
them when one said, “I say, captain, (hic) when 
you’re going (hic) to start?” Start,” said the cap- 
tain, ‘‘ why, we’re off Portland Light now.” ‘S’that 
80?” says the fellow. ‘Then what in thunder (hic) 
made you leave us here?” 

An amusing story is told of an ancient Mohawk 
notion that some great misfortune would happen if 
any one spoke on Saratoga Lake. A strong-minded 
Englishwoman, on one occasion, while being ferried 
over, insisted upon talking, and as soon as she got 
over in safety, rallied her boatman on his supersti- 
tion. But I think he had the best of it, after all, for 
he at once replied, ‘‘ TheGreat Spirit is merciful, and 
knows that a white woman cannot hold her tongue.” 





A certain philosopher, wishing to ascertain how 
far aquatic birds might convey seeds from one lake or 
pond of fresh water to another, in the mud adhering 
to their feet, took out a teacupful of such mud. This 
he placed in a situation to allow the seeds which it 
contained to germinate, and, as fast as little plants 
appeared, he pulled them out and counted them. He 
obtained from the single teacupful of soil more than 
two hundred thriving plants. 








Marriages. 


In this city, Mr. Walter W. Blanchard and Miss Isabella 
= i. Mr. Warren, Mr. William J. Henderson and 
——— — Mr. Christopher F. Snelling and 
uy Kater Reale Mr. William H. Douglas and Miss 
ty ey by Rev. Dr. Bingham, Mr. Samuel H. 
Be —— — ag iy See oo and Miss Angelia 
Haraden. 


— — — — 


Deaths. 














In this city, Rev. Nathaniel L. Frothingham, D.D., 16; 
Miss Hannah’M. Stocker, 76; Mrs. Harriet A. W. Fuller, 


At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Louisa H. Wade, 60. 
At South Bonen, Mrs. Mary W. Abbott. 58. 
At Dorchester, Mrs. Catharine B. Blake, 72. 
At Charlestown, Mrs. Lydia A. Blaisdell. 36. 
‘At Danvers, Mrs. Elizabeth P. Mudge, 50. 
At Woburn, Mrs. B. D. H. Converse, 40. 


SPRING 


IMPORTATION! 
JORDAN, MARSH & Co. 


NOW OFFER 
AN EXTRAORDINARY VARIETY 
—or— 


NEW STYLES 


DRESS COODS 


—FOR— 


SPRING AND SUMMER, 


INCLUDING ALL 


‘ LATEST PARIS NOVELTIES, 


In Fabric, Pattern and Coloring, and announce that the 
stock will be reinforced by fresh assortments from every 
di Europ steamer. The display embraces a 





range of — 


PARIS SPRING PLAID POPLINS 


far more extensive than has ever before been shown in 
the United States, especially adapted to early Spring 
needs for CHILDREN'S SUI 'S, in small bright patterns, 
and for LADIES’ DRESSES, in broken Black and White 
Plaids—which are unmistakably THE POPULAR TASTE 
OF THE DAY! 

Also, most distingue effects in Black, White and 
Orange, for 


COSTUMES AND OUTSIDE WRAPS, 
28 and 52 inches wide. 


Black and Gray Diagonal Serges. 
Blue and White All Wool Poplins. 


An Wool Crepe Finished Plaids, one case select 
styles. 


Cotton and Wool Serge Plaids, in bright coivrings. 
Even Black and White Checks, in all the various 

fabrics. 

Blue and Green AJpaca Checks. 

3-4 Taffeta Poplins. 

3-4 Alpaca Checks, in large variety. 

u * Wool Paris Two-Colored Striped Empress Pop- 
ni 


Scarlet and White, Blue and White, Green and White, 
—— and white, Black and White Line Check Pop- 
ns. 


EVERY DESIRABLE FABRIC IN 


GRAY GOODS, 


In exhaustive variety, comprising all the latest novelties 
in this useful and attractive class of goods, as 


3-4 and 6-4 Gray Chenes, 
Marl Poplins, 
Marl Lustred Mohairs, 
.Gray Silk Warp Sylvanias, 
ray Lustred Brill:ants, 
Wit Paris Sultan Cloth, 
And, in SILK WARP Articles, 


PARIS CREPE DE CHINE 
Epinglines, 

Pointelles, 

Jaspe, 
: Grisaille Armures, 
Steel Colored Serges. 

Pure Mohair Melange, in delicate Spring Shades. 
Sicilian Lustres. “ 
Pure Mohair Arabian Glace, in 28x56 inches wide. 
Sultana Glaces. 





Usual complete assortment of 


FANCY DRESS GOODS, 


and a full line of the various skillful manufactures of 


AMERICAN 


DRESS GOODS, 


LONDON CHENE 


ROBE DE VOYAGE, BRIGHTON MIXTURES, 
BRADFORD CHENE, CROQUET CLOTIIS. 


A large collection of choice and handsome styles of 


SCOTCH GINGHAMS. 


The present price of gold brings these Foreign Ging- 
hams to such a very low retail price as to place them 
within the means of all, and an uncommonly elaborate 
stock is offered for selection, including all qualities of 


SEERSUCKER GINGHAMS. 


PARIS PRINTED CAMBRICS, PIQUES, MUSLINS, 
ORGANDIES and PLAIN PERCALES, together with 
the very latest productions in 


FRENCH PERCALE ROBES. 


In addition, for shirting and children’s wear, we intro- 
duce this season a new article—a WOVEN SHIRTING—in- 
tended to supersede the printed goods. 


PARIS CHINTZ PRINTS, 
ENGLISH CHINTZ PRINTS. 


Our Spring Assortment this year has been selected with 
more than usual care, and with a view to supply the 
trade of New England with the most elegant, the most 
desirable, and the most useful variety of fabrics and col- 
ors that the foreign market affords, and at prices from 
which there can be but a trifling variation, any, even 
should American values return at once to actual gold 
basis. We take justifiable pride and pleasure in exhibit- 
ing that assortment, not only because it is superb in t- 
self, but because it is the largest and most inviting that 


POPLIN SIAM, 





we have ever imported, in obedience to the growing 
necessities and tastes of the public. 


Inspection Cordially Solicited. 


JORDAN, MARSH & Co. 
AT RETAIL, 

242 to 250 Washington Street. 
AT WHOLESALE, 
WINTHROP SQUARE, 
BOSTON. 





A Standard Medicine. 


Wistar’s Balsam 


Cures 
Coug 


Wistar’s Balsam 


ures 
Whooping 
and Crou 


Wistar’s Balsam 


ures 
Sore Throat 
and Asthma. 


Wistar’s Balsam 


Cures 
Hoarseness 
and Influenza, 


Wistar’s Balsam 


Consumption 
and Bronchitis. 


Wistar’s Balsam 


Cures 
all diseases 
of the Throat. 


Wistar’s Balsam 


a 
all diseases 
of the Lungs. 


Wistar’s Baisam 


Cures 
all diseases 
of the Chest. 


Frepared by SETH W. FOWLE & SON, Boston, and 
sold by Druggists and Dealers generally. 17—4t 


TAR SPANGLED BANNER.—A large 40-column 
paper iy size, illustrated. Devoted to Sketches, 
Poetry, Wit, Humor, genuine Fun, Nonsense (of a sen- 
sible kind), and to the exposure of Swindling, Hambugs, 
etc. Only 75 cts. a year, and a superb engraving, ** Evan- 
geline."' [ 1-2x2 feet, gratis, 30,000 circulation. Money re- 
Junded to all who ask it. It is wide-awake, fearless, 
truthful. Try it mow. 25 centsa year. Specimens 
FREE. Address *“ BANNER," 
16—4t Hinsdale, N. H. 
ARING, CORING AND SLICING MACHINE, 
Sold at stores. 


Four turns to an — 
D. H. WHITTEMORE, Mfr., Worcester, Mass. 


Cough 
p. 











THOSE WHO SUFFER from nervous irritations, itching, 
uneasiness, and the discomfort that follows trom an en- 
feebled and disordered state of the system, should take 
AYER'S SARSAPARILLA, and cleanse the blood. 
Purge out the lurking distemper that undermines the 
health, and the constitutional vigor will return. 





Sold. The Wonder of the World. The 
9 Magnetic Time Indicator, or ** Dollar 
Watch.’ A PERFECT Gem. Elegantly cased in Oroide of 
Gold, superior compass attachment, enamelled dial, sil- 
ver and brass works, — crystal, size of ladies’ watch. 
Will denote correct time, warranted — oe superb 
and showy case, entirely of metal. This is no WOOD 
Compass. Is entirely new, patented. 6500 soldin three 
weeks. Only $1 each, three for $2, in neat case, mailed 
free. Trade supplied. Address the sole manufacturers, 
MAGNETIC WATCH Co. 
11—3t Hinsdale, N. H. 


FOWLE’S PILE AND HUMOR CURE. 
Warranted a perfect CURE for all kinds of PILES, 
LEPROSY, SCROFULA, SALT RHEUM, DYSPEP- 
gl. CATARRH, and all diseases of the SK. 





IN and 
LOOD. Entirely vegetable. in case of failure, please 
send and get your money. No failures for 12 years. Over 
16,000 Certificates on hand. H. D. FOWLE, Chemist, 
Boston. Sold everywhere. $la Bottle. Send for Cir- 
culars. 17—4t 





$2500 CAPITAL. Partner wanted inevery town. $2000 
profits. Address C. W. DENNIS, Rochester,N. V. 17—4t 





. . s 
The Surprise Sewing Machine. 
PRICE, $5.00. 
A new invention—makes a beautiful and strong seam. 
Any one can use it. A liberal discount to agents. Union 
SEWING MACHINE Co., 234 Broadway, New York. 17-—4t 


TO PRINTERS. 


SE our PATENT COMPOSITION for Printers’ Ink 
ing Rollers. It is superior to anything in use and 
economica:. Rollers retain their suction, do not harden 
shrink or crack, and do not require washing daily. Sen 
for Pamphlet. Orders solicited. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 

45 Maiden Lane, New York. 


At persons who want profitable employment at home, 
address Box 1522, Portland, Me. 15—4t 





1—19t 








Absolute Divorces legally obtained in New York, Indi- 
ana, Illinois and other States, for persons from any State 
or Country, legal anywhere; desertion, drunkenness, 
non-support, etc., sufficient cause; no publicity; no 
charge until divorce obtained. Advice free. Business 
established fifteen years. 

Address 
15—13t 


M. HOUSE, Attorney, 
No. 78 Nassau Street, New York City. 


wa. The ** Magic Trick Book,” 50c. “Circulars of 
onders,'’ free. Address B. Fox, Station “*A,"’ N. Y. City. 








ET SEWING MACHINE.—The Wonder ofthe World! 

Price $5. Send $5 by your Expressman, or by mai 
for one. Call and see it. Send Stamps for sample of work 
and circular. Agents wanted. 

Address PET SEWING MACHINE Co. 
12—13t 7 lremont Kow, Boston, Mass. 
YSPEPTICS, use the “ANCIENT SIMPLE 
CURE." Its effects are immediate. Price seventy- 
five cents. Address FATHER SELBY, 

27—ly. Waterford, New York. 


HOW TO GET PATENTS 


S FULLY EXPLAINED ina Pamphiet of + 
issued by MUNN & Co., 37 Park Row, New York. 


NT FREE. 
MUNN & Co., Editors of the Scientific 
American, the best mechanical paper in 
the world (@& Years’ Exrexiesce), have 
PATENTS.—taken More Patents, and examined 
More Inventions, than any other agen- 
cy. Send sketch and description for opin- 











ion. NO CHARGE. 14—l0teop 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


—— — 








CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
MY GERMAN MAID. 


eee 
BY MR*. 5. P. MESERVE HAYES. 


— — — 


We crossed the seas from Fatherland, 
My German maid and I, 
She clung to me as clings the vine, 
That grows beside our native Rhine. 
Her look was holy, pure, divine, 
As aught beneath the sky. 


For me she left her childhood’s home, 
My gentle German bride. 
And ne'er while Berthold’s arm can stay 
The tide of sorrow from her way, 
Shall Hildegarde regret the day, 
That bore us o'er the tide. 


Right well I mind that happy day, 
When first her love I knew. 

We roamed together hand in hand, 

The vineclad hills of Fatherland. 

And while their purple summits stand, 
To her I will be true. 


Husband and friend, and lover too, 
The three in one am I, 
To her who claims my fondest care, 
Who all my burdens fain would share, 
For her is breathed my warmest prayer 
To Him who reigns on high. 


And when our days on earth are past, 
May we together rest 
Where love's undimmed by sorrow’s tear, 
And hope can smile without a fear, ~ 
Our vanished youth once more appear, 
In the City of the Blest. 


4 











Our Young Folks’ Department. 


ws ee — — APP PPO 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
KATHY’S MUSIC BOX. 





BY LOUISE DUPEE. 








if ELL,” said Kathy, trying 
to look cheerful, ‘‘we’ve 
got a good fire, if we 
haven’t got any supper, 
and that’s one comfort, 
this freezing night.” 

Mikey spread out his 
little blue hands over the 
= bright blaze, with an air 
= of satisfaction, but at the 
# mention of supper his 
round face lengthened 
visibly, and he looked 
wistfully towards the 
empty cupboard. 

“‘ We might do without 
the shupper very well, as 
we had praties for din- 
ner, but what shall we 
have for ating in the morning, sure?” said thought- 
fal Johnny, with his little Irish tongue. 

“TI cannot tell,” said Kathy, sighing, “but the 
saints will not let us starve. Perhaps Mrs. Arnold 
will be ready to pay me for my work by that time. 
Then we’ll have a nice breakfast, if it is a late one.”’ 

‘*s Hot cakes and syrup,” suggested Mikey, smack- 
ing his lips, as if he were already tasting the delicious 
compound. ‘“ You don’t look as if you could bide 
that long without a morsel to pit in your mouth. 
You were afther giving all the dinner till us, and 
didn’t ate the full of a thimble yoursel. You'll 
be getting the sickness again if you do that way, 
Kathy.” 

Kathy did feel faint. It was true that she had 
tasted scarcely a mouthful of dinner, and as she had 
been ill, she felt the need of food more than she 
usually did in her days of fasting. It was no uncom- 
mon thing for her to go without her dinner and 
supper both, but now it seemed as if she could not 
“ bide” until the next day without even a crust of 
bread. 

“‘Shan’t I go and see if Mr. Finn wont trust us, 
just this once, fora loaf of bread and a bit o' tay? 
Tay is just the thing you need,” said Johnny, after 
musing a while, with his grave eyes fixed on the 
fire. 

«IT don’t know but you may, Johnny,” said Kathy, 
hesitatingly. “He refased to do 80, once, though, 
and I’d rather do almost anything than ask him 
again.” 

 O,” said Mikey, dancing about the floor, ‘J’ll be 
putting the tay kettle on, right away. Wont it be 
jolly if we bave the bread and the tay?” and his 
little freckled face fairly beamed with delight. 

Bat Kathy looked very ead and anxious. 

*¢ Tell him that we will pay him to-morrow, if pos- 

sible, and if not, then on the day after,” said she to 
Johnny, who was buttoning his old threadbare coat, 

in which to brave the bitter night. 

“The tay kettle "ll be biling in a minute,” said 
Mikey, placing it over the glowing coals as soon as 
Johnny had gone. ‘Hark till you hear it sing, 
Kathy!” 

“Poor little fellow!” thought Kathy, “I am so 
afraid he will be disappointed! O, what a dreadful 
thing it is to be so poor, and what will happen to us 
if I don’t get seme work pretty soon?” 

“‘There!” said Mikey, after a few moments of si- 
lence. ‘It is beginning to sing, now, and don’t it be 





jolly? It is singing for good lock, I heow it is, for I 
never heard it make a noise that pleasant!” 

It did make a pleasant noise, truly, but John- 
ny had been gone a long time, and Kathy began to 
feel anxious. At last his step sounded on the stairs, 
and Mikey rushed to open the door. 

O dear! he basn’t got anything, Kathy! I sap- 
pose Mr. Finn wouldn’t let him have anything. 
What a mean old man!” 

‘* Mr. Finn says he isn’t going to trust anybody, 
any more, but he wants to know if you wont be 
afther selling that music box of yours—says he’ll pay 
you four dollars for it,” said Johnny, all out of 
breath. 

“Sell my music box!” exclaimed Kathy. ‘| What 
a strange idea! How did he know that I had such a 
thing?” 

** fe says he’s heard it many a time when he’s been 
after goin’ by the house, and he likes the tunes it 
plays.” 

*« Indeed!” said Kathy, almost indignant that one 
should dare to propose such a thing as ber selling 
the thing she prized most on earth, for it belonged 
to her sailor brother Jamie, who was lost at sea three 
or four years before. When he went away he told 
her never to part with it if she could help it. And 
though Kathy had been in sore straits before, and 
had been obliged to sell everything that they could 
possibly spare from their little stock of household 
furniture to procure fuel and bread, she never had 
thought of sparing the music box. Not only because 
it was Jamie’s did she value it, but its music had 
always been a great comforttoher. It played sweet 
plaintive old Irish and Scotch tunes, and she kept it 
wound up nearly all the time, and while she was at 
her work it carried her thoughts away into pleasant- 
er places. It was the chief delight and pride of both 
Johnny and Mikey, aud it was seldom that they were 
willing to let it remain silent for one moment. 

Mikey’s disappointment was too much for him, and 
he began to cry in spite cf himself. The tea kettle’s 
merry song was unendurable now. It seemed spite- 
ful and mocking, someway, as it sent its fantastic 
wreaths of steam into the smoky air of the dingy old 
kitchen. 

Kathy sat down, and leaning her head on her 
hand began to think. How much good four dollars 
would do them now, for there was no certainty that 
she could obtain any money to-morrow, and how 
could they live all that time without food? Then 
there was only coal enough to last until the middle 
of the next day, if the weather should continue to be 
as cold as it was now. She felt as if she ought to 
part with the music box, but how could she? 

** What do you say, Johnny?” she said, at last. 
**Do you think we ha! better sell the music box?” 

“Shure you know best,” said Johnny, pulling con- 
fusedly at his coat button. 

*¢ Four dollars is a big heap of money! Wouldn’t 
it buy a plinty o’ shuppers?” 

**Not so very many, dear,” said Kathie, doubt- 
fally, “but I suppose we must sell it, after all. I 
cannot work and go without food, and if I should be 
sick again, we should all starve.” 

But the tears came into her eyes when she looked 
upon the poor old music box, and thought it would 
be for the last time. Mikey’s tears began to flow 
afresh, too, and Johnny looked as if he were going to 
lose his last friend. 

** Let’s hear it once more before we part with it, 
any way,” said Kathy, winding it up and setting it 
to the tune of Auld Lang Syne. 

*¢ It seems to me that it never sounded so nice be- 
fore,” said Johnny, placing it on the window-sill, and 
leaning over it fondly. 

But the music box acted as if it were bewitched. It 
never had been known to act in that way before. In- 
stead of playing “‘Auld Lang Syne” through, in its 
ordinary proper and sedate manner, all of a sudden 
there came a little snap, and it dropped the plaintive 
old melody, and struck merrily into “‘ What’s a the 
Steer, Kimmer?” 

Kathy looked frightened, it was such an extraor- 
dinary freak, for she was sure that she wound it up 
to its fullest extent. 

“Shure,” said Johnny, “I niver heard the likes of 
it! It must be a good sign.“ And he hummed the 
words: 

“* What's a the steer, Kimmer ? 
What’s a the steer? 

Jamie has landed 
And soon he will be here!"’ 


‘‘ How did you know Jamie had landed?” broke in 
a blithe voice from the doorway. ‘‘ Bless the old 
music box, Kathy! I never should have found you 
if it hadn’t been for that!” 

Kathy grew white to the very lips, and would have 
fallen if Jamie had not caught her in his arms. For 
it was the same Jamie whom they had so long sup- 
posed dead, and the sight of his face again overcame 
her entirely. But she soon came to her senses, and 
such a happy meeting as it was you never saw in all 
your life. Johnny and Mikey fairly danced for joy, 
when they came to realize who the stranger was, and 
the old music box sang as it never sang before. 

“I thought you were dead, Jamie,” said Kathy, at 
last. ‘The papers said that the Fearless was wreck- 
ed, and all on board perished.” 

“1 know that,” said Jamie, “‘ and the Fearless was 
wrecked; but two others of the erew beside myself 
were saved. We managed to cling to the wreck until 
a vessel came along and took usin. Six months after 
that I was at home once more, but you were gone 
from the old place, and though I spent months in 





searching for you, I could find no trace of you. How 
did you happen to come to Boston, Kathy?” 





O, I heard that rent was cheaper, and that I 
could obtain work more easily here,” said Kathy. 
But things look as if you had had a hard time, 


my poor little sister,” said Jamie, looking about the | 


bare, comfortless room. 

Then Mikey made haste to tell him that they 
hadn’t anything to eat in the house, and were going 
to sell the music box. 

** Sell the music box!” exclaimed Jamie. ‘‘ Why, 
I would about as soon sell you—you little midget! I 
guess I can pick up money enough to buy some sup- 
per. The music box told me where you were. I 
heard it as it sat on the window-sill, while I was go 
ing by, and knew its voice in a moment.” 

Jamie did pick up money enough to buy some 
supper, and a jolly one they had, such as the boys 
had not even dreamed of fora longtime. Afterward 
they found out that he had been in Australia, and 
had filled his pocket pretty well there. So they had 
a nice cosy little house of their own; Johnny and 
Mikey were sent to school, as proud as two little 
princes, in nice new clothes, and Kathy gave up her 
sewing to be Jamie’s housekeeper. 

This happened a long time ago, but as Johnny, 
who cannot get the burr out from under his tongue, 
declares, ‘‘ They never have been out o’ shuppers 
since, and the music box sits on the sitting room 
table, aud sings jist as lively as ever, shure.” 





STRANGE WANDEREBS. 


The following is a curious statement regarding the 
violet crab of the West Indies and South America: 
“They live on firm land only, far from the ocean, 
and hide in the dark caverns of the mountains. 
But once a year, in April, or May, the sun, the heat, 
and love penetrate the thick armor of these cold- 
blooded beings. All of a sudden they start on their 
wanderings, from every clett and crevice around, and 
move in crowds of hundreds and thousands, so that 
the roads and the woods are covered with their un- 
couth bodies, The vast army travels in strict battle- 
array; first come strong males, then the females in 
closely packed columns, fifty to sixty yards wide, and 
often half an hour long. They prefer moving at 
night, and the loud rattling of their armor, which 
sounds like the falling of large hail, wakes old and 
young. During the day they rest at least twice, hid- 
ing from the hot sun; but with the cool of the even- 
ing they set out once more. Instinct shows them 
the shortest way to the ocean; nothing arrests their 
march, and their ranks are never broken. If rocks 
or walls impede their way, they ecale them with un- 
tiring perseverance; if a house blocks up the road, 
they coolly enter at the open window, frighten for a 
moment the astonished inmates, bnt move peaceably 
out again at the other side. If men try tostop them, 
they raise their huge claw with great indignation and 
open and shut it with a loud noise. Only when they 
are really terrified they show genuine alarm, hurry- 
ing in wild, reckless flight in all directions; they re- 
cover, however, very soon, furm their ranks again, 
aud bravely march onward. They do some injury; 
less from what they eat than from the destruction of 
fields and gardens, in which they trample down and 
break with their claws whatever comes in their way. 
It is another mysterious provision of nature that only 
a few, the strongest, return to their mountain home; 
by far the larger number are so lean and weak that 
they cannot perform the journey, and serve to feed 
hungry mouths on the sterile beaches of the An- 
tilles.” 


SHARK AND TURTLE. 


Sharks are ugly customers to deal with in the 
water, and they make short work of most kinds of 
fish, when hungry. But turtles, though excellent 
eating, are not readily caught, even by sharks. The 
following is an account of a fight between a shark 
and a turtle: 

One day, while lying at anchor and whistling for a 
breeze, the steward rushed in with the strange an- 
nouncement that a shark and turtle were engaged 
in a fight alongside. Doubtfal and amazed at the 
account of so unusual and unequal a combat, we all 
rushed on deck, and there, sure enough, we saw an 
immense shark, and a turtle of venerable antiquity, 
if one might judge by his size, and the profusion of 
barnacles and other parasites with which he was 
decorated. 

Without respect for his age and Quaker-like habits, 
the shark made furious charges at poor turtle, who 
opposed the dangerous jaws of the enemy with the 
full front of his back, en which no impression could 
be made. On one occasion the turtle did not turn 
quite sharp enough, which cost him the greater part 
of one unlucky flipper. 

Indignant at the perversion of such an aldermanic 
banquet to the voracious and indiscriminating appe- 
tite of a shark, our skipper intervened with a har- 
poon, but with such ill-judged aim that it fell butt- 
end foremost, instead of at the point, whereupon, in 
our disappointment, we would gladly have pitched 
him after it. It, however, answered the purpose of 
scaring away the shark for a few moments, which the 
turtle made the most of to scuttle off to the bottom, 
where he was safe from the attacks of his ravenous 
admirer. 








Fashionable lady going out of Church: “ What 
a powerful sermon! I was never before so impressed 
with the duty and privilege of giving freely. I 
am determined to do better, and to send, this very 
week, another new silk dress to my daughter.” 








Gumors of of the ; — 8 


HIS FIRST AND LAST APPEARANCE 


In the palmy days of the drama, Mr. Pottleton 
Phibbs was a prosperous grocer in the decidedly 
damp and unpleasant town of Feverville. Originally 
intended by nature—and his poor, but by no means 
honest parents—to be a hewer of wood and drawer of 
water, or, in other words, to devote bis energy to the 
adulteration of sugar and salting of stale fish, it is 
not surprising to find that at an extremely early age 
(he was forty-seven at the time), he conceived a vio- 
lent passion for the stage. He was well aware—no 
one better—that he did not possess one single qualiti- 
cation for the calling he had made up his mind to 
adopt; but that was of little consequence, as, in the 
days referred to, feeble incapacity was looked upon 
rather as an advantage than otherwise. 

Confident in his own want of ability, our hero pro- 
ceeded to one of our metropolitan theatres, and ¢uc- 
ceeded in obtaining an interview with the manager, 
whom he so impressed by the more than ordinary 
amount of stupidity he displayed, that he was there 
and then offered an engagement at the muniticent 
salary of three dollars a week. Gleefully accepting 
this splendid offer, Mr. Phibbs departed, and devoted 
the next three months to the study of his part, which 
consisted of several ** Ha! ha’s!” and one vociferous 
** We willl” 

The eventfal evening arrived, after numerous re- 
hearsals. ue curtain had been up some time, and 
the piece was progressing most favorably. Mr. 
Phibbs stood at the wing, upon a rickety platform, 
clad in the costume of a Roman gladiator, anxiously 
awaiting hiscue. It had been arranged at rehearsal, 
that he, in company with eleven other “ supers,” 
should, at an appointed signal, cross the battlements 
at the back of the stage, two abreast, and in full 
sight of the audience, descend some steps that were 
supposed to lead to the interior of the fortress, and 
then form in line on either side of the stage, while 
their chieftain harangued them. 

Mr. Phibbs and another gentleman were the first 
couple. Overwhelmed by the weight of his helmet, 
the former genius anticipated his cue by a moment, 
boldly stalked upon the plattorm, and thus made his 
first appearance before a critical New York audience. 
He was somewhat discomtited, however, when he 
found he was alone, and the stage manager was mak- 
ing frantic signs to him to retire. Irresvlutely he 
stepped back, but became more confused when he 
observed the same excited cflicial foaming at the 
mouth and beckoning him to advance, addressing 
him at the same time in the following apparently 
contradictory terms, waving his arms wildly the 
while: 

‘Yes, yes—no, no! 
time!” 

Oar hero was equal to the occasion. He had not 
the faintest idea what the manager meant. He re- 
solved to be guided by circumstances. Sublimely un- 
conscious of the laughter he was exciting in the frant 
of the house, he paused, and attempted to fathom 
the meaning of ‘Two atatime.” Suddenly a light 
broke in upon him. The steps before him! Of course 
he was to descend them “ two at a time.” 

With Pottleton Phibbs to think was to do, and he 
did accordingly. Blithely bounding down the steps 
in the manner indicated, he found himself upon the 
centre of the stage, the observed of all observers. He 
was rot there long. Tne stage manager, driven to 
desperation, rushed upon him, and, in full sight of 
the audience, dragged him from their presence. 
Then Mr. Phibbs fled. He was never more seen 
alive. Some weeks after the melancholy occurrence 
described above, a peculiar flavor was observe to be 
attached to the contents of the cistern on Mr. Phibbs 
premises in Feverville. Upon examination, the body 
of @ Roman gladiator was found therein. Years have 
passed since then, yet his descendauts still cling to 
the idea that a conspicuous member of their family 
was once a great actor. An innocent delusion. Let 
us leave them to cherish it. 


Two at a time—two at a 
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MINOR JOKES. 

Somebody defines character as “ the only personal 
property which everybody looks after for you.” 

Austria should pause before pitching into those 
Sardines. If Hungary should rise, she may have 
other fish to fry. 

Why was General Burgoyne, on his march south, 
during the Revolution, like a runaway horse? Be- 
cause he had to stop when he came to Gates. 

A young nava! officer of the name of Moore, hav- 
ing presented a gold anchcr to his affianced bride, a 
wag remarked that she was safely moored. 

** Haven’t you finished scaling that fish yet, Sam?” 
“ No, master, ’tis a very large one.” ‘ O well, you 
have had time to scale a mountain.” 

Oar drovers always grumble when fat cattle do not 
sell well but they are very unreasonable for how can 
cattie who are so very fat go off briskly? 

An exchange infers that Dryden wasn’t opposed t» 
mint juleps, from a remark he once made, “* Straws 
may be made the instruments of happiness ” 


Why is a c'ergyman who hunts, like an officer who | 


runs away from an engagement? Bacause he de- 
parts from his sphere of action (his fear uf action ) 
An inventive Yankee has produced an apparatus 
which he-claims is a cure for snoring. It fastens 
upon the mouth a gutta percha tube, leading to the 
tympanum of the ear. Whenever the snorer snores, 
he himself receives the first impression, finds how 
disagreeable it is, and, of course, reforms. 
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